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Profit in Mushrooms. 

(From article prepared by Prof. G. E. Stone for 
the July crop report of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Agriculture.) *, 

When mushrooms are grown for the mar- 
ket on a commercial basis, it is essential 
that all of the conditions be made as desir- 
able as possible for their growth and de- 
velopment, in order that a large and profit- 
able crop may be obtained. It is necessary 
that a uniform degree of temperature be 
maintained, and that thecrops be secluded 
from drafts and sunshine. Total darkness, 
however, is not absolutely necessary, since 
mushrooms grow well in diffuse light. Uni- 
form temperature and moisture conditions 
are more likely to exist in dark places, and 
it is for this reason that mushrooms are 
grown in the dark. Those who grow mush- 
rooms commercially make use of cellars, 
barns, sheds, tunnels and space under 
greenhouse benches, etc., as well asin spe- 
cially constructed mushroom houses. It is 
desirable, however, to have a tolerably dry 
foundation for a mushroom bed. The con- 
ditions of a cellar can be made suitable for 
mushroom growing, especially for ama- 
teurs who wish to go into the business ona 
small scale. By partitioning off a portion 
of the cellar and closing up the windows, 
more constant and juniform conditions can 
be obtained. Space under greenhouse 
benches can be made especially suited to 
mushroom culture, and many growers take 
advantage of this space for their propaga- 
tion. 








SOIL AND CONDITIONS. 


The most suitable soil conditions for mush- 
room culture consists in supplying the beds 
with plenty of good horse manure, mixed 
with loam or decomposed sod, mixing about 
one-fourth or one-fifth loam or decomposed 
sod with manure. Either fresh or partially 
rotted manure can be used, and this should 
repeatedly be well worked over, composted 
and watered frequently, taking care that it 
does not burn. After it has been well 
worked over and composted various times, 
and the heat is not likely to rise above 130° 
F., it should be thoroughly incorporated 
with one-fourth to one-fifth decomposed 
loam or sod. It can remain in this condi- 
tion until ready for use.. The beds are 
usually made up ten to fourteen inches 
deep, and in these are placed the soil and 
manure for growing them. The bottom of 
the bed should be supplied with six inches 
of fresh manure, well tamped down. It 
should be covered with the prepared ma- 
nure and loam mentioned above, adding 
about two inches at a time, and compacting 
the same. If it shows a tendency to heat too 
much, incorporate alittle loam with it. One 
or two layers two inches deep of the pre- 
pared loam and manure can be put on each 
day until the required depth is obtained. 
Straw or some mulching material is then put 
over the top of the bed until ready to 
spawn. This answers the purpose of catch- 
ing the condensed steam and keeping the 
surface from getting too wet. After the 
temperature of the beds has reached about 
‘“) to 95° F., the straw should be removed 
and the bed spawned, although some grow- 
ers prefer a temperature of about 80° 
F. This is accomplished by breaking the 
bricks into pieces and planting the pieces 
n rows in the bed. The rows should 
be about one foot apart, and the pieces of 
spawn inserted every six or eight inches 
and covered up superficially with the soil, 
When spawning is completed, compact the 
surface of the bed all over. After this is 
iccomplished, the bed can again be covered 
with straw, and in the course of eight or 
nine days the straw is removed and the bed 
covered with two inches of good, mellow 
ioam, Care should be taken that the tem- 
perature of the bed does not exceed 80° F., 
{ter covering, as in that case one is likely 
to lose the crop. 


TEMPERATURE AND MOISTURE, 
Before the mushrooms have made their 
2)pearance through the loam, a tempera- 
‘ure of from 65 to 75° F. may be obtained; 
bat after the mushrooms have commenced 
to develop, the temperature should be kept 
about 55° F. If the temperature goes above 
M F,, some means should be employed to 
ower it; and if it goes below 50° F., it 
should be raised either by covering the beds 
or by applying artificial heat. Beds should 
never be allowed to become too dry, and 
must be kept tolerably moist, either by em- 
ploying matting or old carpets before the 
‘nushrooms appear, or by sprinkling with 

water, 

HOUSES. 

Where special attention is given to com- 
mercial mushroom growing, houses are con- 
structed which are adapted to the growth of 
this crop. The style of wooden houses 
shown represent types that have been util- 
‘zed for! some time by various commercial 
Stowers of mushrooms. The houses usu- 





ally settwo or three feet below the level 
of the ground, and dirt is piled up on 
either side to the level of the plates which 
support the roof. These types of houses 
have usually been built of wood, and the 
roof is covered with hay or marsh grass. 
The beds are either built on the ground or 
slightly raised. In the latter case they are 
provided with board sides, thus leaving 
room for a path, as shown. Some improve- 
ment has been made in recent years in the 
style of houses for mushroom culture. One 
of the principal objections to the wooden 
houses shown is that such are very likely 
to rot out quickly, and it is expensive to 
renew them. An experienced mushroom 
grower informed me that such a house 
would only last about three years. On 
account of the dampness arising from 
the heat of the manure, and the unfav- 
orable situation of material constructed 
of wood, rotting occurs very quickly. The 
conditions in a mushroom house are exceed- 
ingly favorable for timber-destroying fungi, 
thus causing premature decay. The second 
house shown is a more recent model, used 
by Wyman bBros., market gardeners, 
Arlington, Mass. It is an even-span house, 
fifteen feet wide and iabout four feet high 
at the sides. The length of such a house is, 
of course immaterial. Ihe side walls are 
built of cement, and there is a truss roof 
constructed out of wood and corrugated 
iron. The corrugated iron roof and cement 
sides -furnish construction material which 
will not readily decay ; and, while a house 
of this description may cost more at the 
outset, it is far cheaper in the end for a 
commercial grower who intends to follow 
that line of work. Cellar benches can be 
constructed singly or in series, one or more 
above the ground bed. A single bed is 
shown inthe illustration. The construc- 
tion of cellar beds would depend materially 
upon the space and the conditions available. 
GATHERING THE CROP. 


It is necessary, with a crop like mush- 
rooms, as it is with many others, to go over 
the beds each day and gather the mature 
specimens. These are gathered in trays, 
care being taken not to have them become 
soiled in handling. 

In picking mushrooms it is recommended 
that they should not be cut off at the base, 
but gently twisted and removed from the 
soil. When it is necessary to cut, as is 
sometimes the case when they come up in 
large numbers, it is recommended that the 
butts. be subsequently removed and the 
holes filled with soil, in order to prevent 
decay. Mushrooms can be kept in a cool, 
dark place for two or three days after pick- 
ing with little detriment. 

PRICE OF MUSHROOMS. ! 


Mushrooms, like otber crops, are usually 
assorted into grades which bring different 
prices. The price of mushrooms usually 
varies from one season to another, and also 
during the same season. A No.1 product 
will bring $1 per pound during certain 
seasons, while at other seasons they will 
sell from twenty-five cents to fifty cents per 
pound. During the past winter mushrooms 
were as low as twenty-five cents per pound 
at one time in the Boston market. 
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Rotation for New England. 


M. B., Windsor, Ct., asks what would 
be agood rotation for New England aoils 
to build them into profitable fertility. He 
has tried alfalfa with no success until af er 
he has inoculated the soil ; he has now some 
thrifty alfalfa. He is in the Connecticut 
Valley and sells milk. Joseph E. Wing re- 
plies through Breeders’ Gazette: 

Selling milk sells from the soil quite a 
good deal of its fertility. However, the 
price received for the milk enables the 
farmer to buy what he has sold away and 
more with it. New England soils are 
mostly of granitic origin. They have then 
sufficient potash; usually, they lack phos- 
phorus and nitrogen. Nitrogen you can 
win from the air, after you get a start. 
Phosphorus you may need to buy. 

Among the various legumes that trap ni- 
trogen and build soils some thrive in alka- 
line or sweet soils, rich in lime. Alfalfa is 
one of these. Others are less particular. 
Alsike Zclover and some of the vetches 
thrive where the soil i3 deficient in lime and 
somewhat acid. The best of the legumes 
want dry sweet oil. If alfalfa does not al- 
ways thrive on that land I would try lime 
as a corrector of acidity. It is notin itsel 
a fertilizer, is in trath a burner up of fer- 
tility, yet it may enable alfalfa to grow and 
that brings other blessings in its wake. 
Professor Duggar found in Alabama that 
the hairy vetch made from 104 to 180 pounds 
of nitrogen to the acre. That is building 
soils rapidly. Suppose the vetches are cut 
and fed to cows; the roots remaining in the 
soil have a great deal of nitrogen in them 
and by carefully saving and returning the 
manure made by feeding the tops a good 
part of that is returned. Red clover should 
be made to thrive; it is a soil builder. 


Perhaps the system of management in 
New England is as much as anything re- 
sponsible for the deterioration of soils. 
Often the cows run on pasture, a long nar- 
row rocky lane connecting that with the 
barn yard. They spent a good part of their 
time in the lane and yard. Most of the 
fertility they might return to the soil is 
thus wasted. In France, where soil-build- 
ing is an accomplished art, cows are soiled 
in their stalls or tethered on the meadows. 
Thereis not a particle of loss of fertility 
there. 

I should suggest a rotation of silage corn, 
in which were sown vetches at last cultiva- 
tion, to be disked in spring for oats, the 
oats sown three pecks to the acre, with 250 
pounds good fertilizer rich in nitrogen and 
phosphorus, red clover or alfalfa with the 
oats, the oats cut off for hay when in bloom, 
theclover not pastured the first year, but 
permitted to develop, anless it promised to 
make seed, which would not be advisable to 





allow, cutting it the next year for hay, 
covering the stubble with manure and put- 
ting again into silage corn. That makes a 
three-year rotation and will surely tend to 
steadily increase in fertility if the manures 
are carefully conserved. 

In that stable keep at all times acidulated 
rock phosphate and use it as an absorbent 
and deodorizer. It is cheap when bought 
at wholesale and greatly enriches the ma- 
nure, which may be more thinly spread 
with the manure spreader and yet good 
results follow. 


a> 
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Preserving Fence Posts. 


The well-known methods of preserving 
posts and wood which are partly embedded 
in the earth are only effective when both 
the charriug and tarring are applied. 
Should the posts only be charred, the char- 
coal formation on the surface would act as 
an absorber of the moisture,and if any- 
thing, only hasten the decay. By apply- 








Circumstances can be produced if necessary. 
There are thousands of other cases like 
them-all over the country.—T. D. Harman, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


— 





Mr. Clark’s New Hay Crop. 


The season has been a backward one for 
most crops. The grass, asa whole, is light ; 
mine is better than last year. The first 
crop last year on 145-8 acres was fifty-five 
tons 729 pounds; this year on 114 acres 
there were sixty tons 175 pounds, nearly 54 
tons per acre. I have found thus far that 
potash will make the grass stand up 
whether wet or dry. 

My seven-eighths-acre field is the best this 
year that it has ever been. Many others 
who have adopted my method have hereto- 
fore secured eight tons of dry hay to the 
acre in oné crop, but until this year my best 
hay had been 7? tons. This seven-eighths- 
acreGeld has produced at one seeding, 144 
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GOLDEN ACORN 8242 A. G. &. C. ADV. R. NO. 29. 


Official year’s record, 9529.6 pounds milk, 496,55 s butter-fat. Owned by Mr.G.B. Tallman, 
Perry, N. Y. Golden Acorn is somewhat.in-bred. anion), Fey early ancestry... She was dropped June 
15, 1894. Her stre was Gold Boy, he by Preferred Boy, out of Princess Maud 2d, and he by King 
Richard 2d, out of Imp. Princess Maud, and he by King Richard, out of Imp. Princess Maud, and he 
out of Imp. Butter Horn, by Imp. Silver Fern. The sire of Princess Maud 2d was Imp. Roussel. 
The dam of Golden Acorn was Lady Fay, who was out of Priscilla’s Daughter, by Don Juan of 
Applecot. Priscilla’s Daughter was sired by Ramona, he by Albemarle 56, out of Imp. Guernsey 
Lily, while her dam, Priscilla H., was by Ralph Jr., out of Cherry of Hillside 4th, a daughter of 
Cherry of Hiliside, one of the early importations and owned by the late S. J. Tilden. 





ing a coating of tar without previous char- 
ring, the tar would only form a casing 
about the wood, and would not penetrate 
to the depth which the absorbing proper- 
ties of the charcoaled surface would en- 
sure. Wood that is exposed to the action 
of water or let into the ground should first 
be charred, and then, before it has en- 
tirely cooled, be treated with tar till 
the wood is thoroughly impregnated. The 
acetic acid and oils contained in the tar are 
evaporated by the heat, and only the rosin 
is left behind. This penetrates the pores 
of the wood and forms an airtight and 
waterproof envelope. It is important to 
impregnate the wood a little above the line 
of exposure, for here it is that the action of 
decay affects the wood first, and where the 
break always occurs when removed from 
the earth or strained in testing. Wood ex- 
posed to the air should not be dressed with 
coal tar, but pine tar. The former will rot 
the fibres when exposed to the sun and air. 


aa 


Among the Farmers. 


Immigration might solve the farm-labor 
problem if the immigrants were of any use. 
—E. Lee, Franklin County, Mass. 

There is absolutely no doubt but what 
alfalfa will grow successfully in New Eng- 
land.—E. A. Rogers, Brunswick, Me. 

The men who formerly worked by the 
month are now working for themselves, 
either as tenants or as owners. I have had 
three different men working for me who 
now have farms of their own. Unless 
immigrants come in I do not see where the 
supply of farm laborers is going to come 
from.—W. J. C., Essex County, N. Y. 

I had some experience with the cabbage 
aphis and found that lime or dust would 
kill it. But they would be three or four 
deep, and there would be enough left to 
continue the work. And instead of spray- 
ing I usethe jet. If you will spray your 
cabbage with a syringe instead of a mist 
you will get rid of the aphis. that you can 
reach. You can get rid of many in the cab- 
bage by holding your nozzle close to them 
and using a jet instead of aspray.—L. B. 
Pierce. 

A Lancaster County farmer a year or 
two ago was feeding a bunch of good cattle. 
Buyers were trying to get them at the 
market price, which was then low. He 
could read. He had enterprise enough to 
take a good market paper. He noticed that 
cattle were scarce in the cattle-producing 
States. He had faith in the future and in 
the opinions of men who ought to under- 
stand the situation. Result,a short time 
afterward he sold his cattle at an advance 
that netted him between $300and $400. <A 
common every-lJay farmerin Ohio, a few 
years ago, was feeding a bunch of hogs. Up 
to that time hog prices had been low, coun- 
try prices varying from $4.00 to $4.50 per 
hundredweight. But our friend had been 
reading. He knew that hogs were scarce in 
the West. Instead of selling what he had 
he bought more. Result, a clean profit of 
$2125 within a year, and no harm done. 
The evidence in regard to these specific 








years, 1214 tons of dry hay. Many have 
beaten me in a single crop, but I think this 
total record is a world beater. Some say 
the fertilizer I used, made of bone, muriate 
of potash and nitrate of soda, is not all sol- 
uble. That may be so, but with this com- 
pound, and the intense culture given, I got 
from six to ten tons of dry hay yearly. If 
your friends will send mea two-centstamp I 
will send them a circular to tell them how. 


The quarter-acre field which produced 
6401 pounds in three crops in 1903 yielded 
in first crop this year 3261 pounds. The 
fertilizer was put on this section last fall. 
Iam experimenting to find out what is the 
best time, whether fall, spring, or both, 
shall report later. I tried 34 acres of oats, 
sowed twenty-two bushels, cut then July 11 
and put them in the barn the 16th. They had 
four days good sunshine, and were very dry. 
They weighed 114 tons, cost $6 per ton 
in the barn, and make excellent hay. The 


54-acre plum orchard is loaded with fruit. 


1 hope to report more profit this year in 

plums. The trouble in plums is so little 

time to market,—one bad storm and they 

go by. GEORGE M. CLARK. 
Higganum. 





Curing Choice Market Hay. 


Almost every farmer has a different way, 
and some have no method to speak of. With 
me it is a very important point to cut grass 
when it contains the most nutritive qual- 
ities and retains that sweet aroma so pleas- 
ant to the senses when the hay is moved in 
winter. The early grasses I cut the last of 
June, but the present season the growth 
was much earlier, and I commenced June 18 
and cut each field as it matured. June grass 
when gathered at the right time, is a most 
excellent stock hay for making milk. 

I commence early inthe morning, while 
the dew is still glistening on the leaves, for 
then in very hot weather the grass cures 
more. slowly instead of burning, as it will, 
if cut after the dew is off. As I have my 
hay to sell it is very important it should be 
cured first class. If weather is favorable I 
cut what can be handled on time. As soon 
as the grass for a day’s work is cut all the 
swaths are shaken up by hand if the crop 
is heavy, as the tedder does not do the work 
so well as by hand; the grass is more evenly 
distributed over the ground by hand. In 
one hour the tedder is at work and lightens 
it all up to sun and air. In that way there 
will beno green bunches, but all will be 
cured evenly together. At one in the after- 
noon the tedder shakesit upagain. At half- 
past two it is raked and placed in medium- 
sized cocks. If the weather looks unpropi- 
tious, it is placed in larger cocks and caps 
placed on top. Noone that has not tried 
hay caps would be willing to believe they 
save the hay so much from getting wet, 
either in a heavy shower or several days’ 
rain. As I said before, having my 
hay to sell, I cannot do without them. 
I have them on a wheelbarrow, and 
can @istribute them very quickly. The 
advantage of caps in a season like the 
preeent, can hardly be estimated. The 
weather .being favorable, the next day at 


nine o’ciock the hay is opened and well 
shaken up, and in one hour turned over by 
hand. If itis a good day we commence to 
cart in; sometimes two loads before noun. 
In this way considerable anxiety is removed 
from our minds in case of unannounced 
showers. I do not allow my dry hay to 
remain exposed to the sun any longer than 
Ican help. This point I consider impor- 
tantas any in the hay harvest. The pres- 
ent crop has made its growth with a com- 
paratively small amount of sunshine and 
necessarily there is a very great shrinkage 
in curing. I do not think the present bulky 
crop will amount to any greater feeding 
value than crops of other years. When 
grass grows slowly under plenty of sun- 
shine, it has more“ sugar,’’ as they used to 
say when I was a boy. The scythe then 
would gum ap so we had to shave it off with 
a knife before wheting. Thet we called a 
most excellent sign of good hay. 


JOHN FIsk. 
Middlesex County, Mass. 





Official Holstein Records. 
During the ten days from June 24 to July 
4, Official records of forty-four Holstein 
cows have been received and approved. 
Forty-two made seven-day records. Eight 


‘| fall-age cows. averaged, age 6 years 10 


months 20 days; days from calving to com- 


--mencement of record forty-six; milk 473.8 


pounds; fat 15.223 pounds. Six tour-year- 
olds averaged, age 4 years 4 months 8 days; 
days from calving to commencement of rec- 
ord thirty-eight; milk 393.3 pounds; tat 12.192 
pounds. Eleven three-year-olds averaged, 
age 3 years 4 months 8 days; days from 
calving to commencement of record forty- 
five; milk 386.8 pounds; fat 12.698 pounds. 
Eighteen two-year-olds averaged, age 2 
years 2 months 9 days; days from calving 
to commencement of record forty-nine; 
milk 321.7 pounds; fat 10.150 pounds. 

Eight cows made fourteen-day records: 
two cows made twenty-one day records, 
three made thirty-day records and onea 
forty-two day record. The latter was 3 
years 5 months and 10 days old at time of 
calving. She produced 3177.3 pounds milk 
containing 108.124 pounds fat. Her best 
seven-day record was 573.2 pounds milk 
containing 19.461 pounds fat, and for thirty 
consecutive days she produced 2362.8 
pounds milk containing 78.269 pounds 
fat. A heifer 2 years 7 months 11 days old 


| at date of calving produced in thirty days 


1730 pounds milk containing 62.470 pounds 
fat. The average quality of her milk was 
3.61 per cent. fat. Another heifer under 3 
years old at date of calving produced 
1612.8 pounds milk in thirty days contain- 
ing 57.970 pounds fat. The quality of her 
milk was 3.59 per cent. fat. A third heifer 
dropping her first calf at 2 years, 3 days 
old, produced in twenty-one days 923.2 
pounds milk containing 33.734 pounds fat. 
The average quality of her milk was 3.66 
per cent. fat. 

Considerable interest is being awakened 
to make records after eight months from 
calving in order to show the staying ability 
of the breed. Already one such record has 
been received. A heifer2 years 9 months 
8 days old at time of calving commenced 
a record 255 days thereafter. She produced 
in seven consecutive days 250.6 pounds 
milk containing 8.794 pounds fat. 


> 





The Beef-Cattle Business. 


It requires millions of cattle each year to 
supply the meat markets of the world. And 
the United States is one of the largest cattle- 
producing countries. 

In the twenty years between 1880 and 
1900, the average annual production of beef 
cattle in this country amounted to over 
thirty-two million head. 

lt would require one million stock cars to 
transport these cattle, if thirty-two of them 
could be crowded into each car. If these 
million cars were made up intoa solid train, 
it would reach eight thousand miles, or one- 
third the distance around the earth. 

While all the States produce beef cattle, 
the great Middle West is the natural centre 
of this industry. Some of these cattle are 
raised on the ranches. The ranch States 
are Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico and Texas. It was in this region 
years ago that the immense herds of bison 
found their pasturage. But the ranch sys- 
tem of raising cattle for the shambles is 
rapidly changing, giving way to the meadow 
and the stall of the farm. The States of the 
corn-belt are coming to the front in raising 
beef cattle. Kansas, Oklahoma, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Illinois,‘Missouri, Indiana and Ohio 
are the chief sources of supply. Corn-fed 
cattle are greatly preferable to cattle on the 
open ranch. 

Another change for the better is in the 
superior breed of cattle now raised for beef. 
The days of the wild-eyed, long-horned 
Texas steer arenumbered. The Devons are 
found to be far superior for beef. The Here- 
fords—with their white faces and feet—are 
extensively raised. The Durhams—or Short- 
horns—are in the van, and are likely to re- 
main there, as they excel as beef cattle, and 
reach their maturity sooner. 

The great stockyards and packing-houses 
are in the West. The three chief centres 
of the dressed-beef industry are Chicago, 
Kansas City, Kansas and South Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

The Chicago stockyards are still the 
largest, though the others are beginning to 
crowd Chicago for first place. The proph- 
ecy is frequently made that ina few years 
the head-centre of the dressed-beef indus- 
try will be on the Missouri. 

In 1900, the Chicago stockyards received 
about 2,750,000 cattle. An average busy 
day’s receipts will be twenty-five thousand 
cattle. These would make about eighteen 
million pounds, or nine thousand tons, of 
dressed beef. At five centres inthe West, 
185,000 head of cattle had been received in 





one week. 


The names of the large beef-packers are 
famous wherever meat is used—Armour, 
Swift, Hammond, Morris, Cudahy, Schwarz- 
child and Sulzberger. 

In the long railroad journey to the stock- 
yards, every provision is made by law for 
feeding and watering the cattle. When 
slaughtered, no part of the animal is 
wasted. Besides the meat there are numer- 
ous by-products. The horns are made into 
knife-handles, combs, etc. The bones are 
made into tooth-picks and buttons, or 
ground for fertilizers. The albumen from 
the blood is used for finishing leather. 
From the fat oleomargarine and butterine 
are made. The hidesare made into leather. 
The hair is used for mattresses and for 
mixing in mortar. 

Much of the beef finds its way to the mar- 
kets as fresh meat. It is sent in refriger- 
ator cars, usually one hundred quarters of 
beef in each car. Besides this, consider- 
able quantities are canned. The tongues are 
canned. Hambarger stenk is vut up in neat 
little boxes. Beef extract is also made in 
ever-increasing quantities. 

While much of the beef product is re- 
quired for home consumption, the United 
States sends a large proportion of its prod- 
ucts to western Europe. England and Ger- 
many are our best foreign customers. It is 
still customary to send across the Atlantic 
live beef cattle. In a recent year we sent 
no less than four hundred thousand “ on 
the hoof,’’ as it is called. 

But more and more the shippers are send- 
ing fresh beef in monster refrigerator 
steamers. As many as sixty-five carloads 
of dressed beef, twenty-five cattle to the 
carload, will be stowed away in the refrig- 
erator rooms of a great Atlantic liner. 
That would represent 1625 cattle, and that 
is more than any of the old exclusively cattle 
ships could carry in live cattle. 

We sent abroad in a recent year three 
hundred million pounds of fresh beef in 
refrigerator steamers. Two-thirds of all 
the live cattle or fresh beef we ship to Eu- 
rope goes from the ports of New York and 
Boston. — 

While the largest movement of Western 
cattle and beef is towards the East, a minor 
movement is from the Rocky Mountain 
States towards the States on the Pacific 
slope. As California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington increase their population, they open 
up an excellent market for cattle frum the 
sunrise side of the Rockies. So the cattle- 
men of the Trans-Mississippi region are 
being able to ship their beef cattle both 
East and West. The most formidable rival 
the United States has in its dressed-beef 
industry is Argentina. Cattle thrive as 
well there as they do in our Western States, 
and the breeds are just as good. While the 
sea journey from Buenos Ayres to Liver- 
pool is longer than from New York or Bos- 
ton, the land journey from the pampas of 
Argentina to Buenos Ayres is much shorter 
than from Kansas to the Atlantic seaboard. 
Taking the entire trip into account, it is 
about as short from Argentina as from our 
Middle West. This makes her one of our 
strongest rivals.— Beef Cattle. 


In the Milky Way. 


They are making considerable fun over 
ap announcement made in Baltimore from 
a number of milk depots, run by some 
benevolent people who through their offi- 
cials say: ‘‘ It is the wish of the trustees to 
reach: the deserving babies with this (modi- 
fied) milk. entirely through the physicians 
and dispensaries of the city.“ The question 
started by this proclamation is ‘‘ What is 
an undeserving baby?’”’ And “ Charities ’’ 
intimates that, like Mrs. Harris, “ there is 
no sich pusson.”’ 

The Baltimore people probably meant to 
allude to babies whose parents, though in 
indigent circumstances,are perfectly reputa- 
ble; but, after all, the other poor infants 
are not to blame for the shortcomings 
of bad fathers and mothers, and it 
seems a little hard to deprive the little 
ones of modified milk on account of the 
sins of their unfortunate parents. The New 
York Mail takes a humorous view of the 
situation, when it suggests that the unde- 
serving babies are the kind of children who 
not only consumethe worst kind of cow’s 
milk, but who also cram into their young 
maws nickels, pennies, buttons and other 
indigestible things, thriving on this kind of 
regimen quite as wellas they would under 
more careful dieting. It would be, evi- 
dently. a waste of good material to give 
them modified milk, since they would not 
appreciate such delicate treatment. Like 
the ostrich, they grow fat on metallic food. 
Their stomachs, evidently, need to exercise 
their resisting powers, and appendicitis 
does not come within the scope of their in- 
fantile diseases. 

The deserving babies, however, are to our 
way of thinking, those who have delicate 
organizations, and who, like Columbus, 
came of poor, but honest parents, though 
they were not born in Genoa. 

But, seriously, the desire of the philau- 
thropic Baltimoreans to have the modified 
milk go where it will do the most good is to 
be commended, in spite of inaccurate phrase- 
ology, and even if a baby makes his father 
walk the flocr all night with him he is nct 
wholly undeserving, though unsympathetic 
neighbors may think that he deserves a 
spanking. 


a tract of ten acres has been set apart on 
a Maine experiment farm in order to test 
the capacity of an area of that size for sup- 
porting live stock. High manuring, quick 
rotations, catch crops and thorough cultiva- 
tion may be expected to assist in a modern 
illastration of Ten acres enough.”” Even 
at a cow per acre, which is the rate of hay 
and fodder production for the tillage area 
of the whole farm the little tract would show 
its capacity to afford a modest farm liveli- 
hood. But special care should make a far 
better showing for the ten acres. 
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Dairy. 


The Dairy Herd in Summer. 

As to the summer care of the cow, nature 
thas generally made a generous provision in 
the way of pure air, and giving her an op- 
portunity of cleaning herself of the old hair, 
and by pawing the soil over her back, the 
grit thrown on the body will destroy ;all 
vermin. This, followed by the warm rain, 
leaves the skin in a healthy condition. 

The hornfly gives the greatest trouble. 
Our most successful remedy has been to 
put the animals in the stable and spray 
with crude petroleum. Be sure to get the 
flies in the stable also. This is a cheap and 
effective remedy, for wherever a little of 
the spray touches a fiy, it is sure death. 
When they are very bad, use three times a 
week. About twice a week, asa rule; it de- 
pends on the weather. If you have your 
pump right there and get it filled with oil, 
it does not take very many minutes to set it 
to work. We do not put it on thick enough 
to make it objectionable. Our object is 
more to kill the flies than anything else. 

We generally use it in the morning after 
the milking is completed, and at night you 
cannot smell it. Wedo not plaster it over 
the cow, we merely kill the flies. We apply 
it along the back and onthe horns more 
particularly. We find that if wehave killed 
ali the flies in connection with the herd, 
that there will not be many flies around 
there. If running young cattle with the 
cows, put the whole lot under and spray 
them all. Wegot this pump for spraying 
over the bark louse, and we have used it 
ever since for spraying the cows, with very 
good effect. We use a tank that holds 
about four gallons of oil, and we carry it 
around.—Henry Glendinning, Manilla, Ont. 

Butter Slightly Higher, Cheese Siow. 

The local butter market has shown signs of re- 
covery from the recent low point, but the im- 
provement is slight as yet. Receipts, while not 
extreme, are still large. 

But holders are not disposed to press sales at 
anything below quotations given. In fact, there 
are many sales of choice creamery at 18} cents 
instead of 18} as quoted elsewhere, and some lots 
strictly fancy, range even higher. Lower grades 
hold steady at prices quoted, while dairy butter 
shows less change than creamery. Much of the 
Vermont and New York dairy is of low grade at 
this season and the large proportion of such Is re- 
sponsible for slow sales. Cholce box and print 
creamery butteris in good demand at slightly 
better than last week’s figures, but dairy of same 
kinds is in over-supply at present. 

At New York buyers are taking hold rather 
cautiously and yet a fair quantity of business is 
transacted; several out-of-town buyers have been 
here in addition to local jobbers, and a good deal 
of stock has been stored on receivers’ account. 
Firsts are selling mainly at 16 to 17 cents and 
are barely steady, while the more defective lots 
range down about as quoted, with rather dull 
trading and easy feeling. The course of the 
market for the next few days depends largely 
upon the extent of receipts and the disposition 
on the part of speculative operators to store 
goods; if they should hold off some further de- 
cline may occur, but with anything like free buy- 
ing present prices may be maintained. It looks, 
however, as it we were going to have a good deal 
of butter for the next week or two. No change 
in State dairy nor in any of the Western pack- 
ings. The market holds steady for factory, with 
some business at 13} cents for fine pack- 
Renovated is slow, the weather being 








ings. 
too hot for that class of stock. Last 
week’s low price, 174 cents for choice 


creamery butter was not only the low limit of 
the week, but perhaps the lowest point of de- 
cline, as conditions have been improving ever 
since. Itis true that receipts continue large and 
pasture conditions still favor alarge make, but 
the weather has been hot, and in some sections 
the effect of dry weather has been manifest. It 
hardly seems likely that the receipts after the 
middle of July could be large enough to bring 
about a further serious decline. Those buyers 
who waited until July for storage butter have 
been able to secure their stock somewhat cheaper 
than those who contracted the first of June, 
although June’s constitute the bulk of stor- 
age, July butter is preferred by some buy- 
ers. Large cheese continues in moderate sup- 
ply, but lower country cost, and only a very 
limited demand has caused a weaker feeling, and 
Official quotation on colored has been reduced to 
74 cents, and that is certainly all that can be de- 
pended upon. Home trade demand is light, while 
only one exporter is showing much interest. 
Large white cheese is especially under neglect 
and feeling weak and irregular. Small size full 
cream is in liberal supply, and with only a mod- 
erate outletszand stocks steadily accumulating 
the general tone is easy. Occasional, especially 
attractive lots of Western New Yorks are placed 
to particular buyers at a slight premium, but 
there ‘are free sellers of average finest colored 
at 8 cents, and that is all that can be depended 
upon. Small white cheese especially dull and 
weak. 





Milk Higher in New York. 

The following statement, compiled for the 
“Massachusetts board of railway commissioners 
from figures furnished by the companies, shows 
the quantities of milk brought into Boston dur- 
ing the month of June, 1904, by the three rail- 
roads: Boston & Albany, 1,437,783 quarts; Bos- 
ton & Maine, 6,600,533 quarts; New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, 1,791,062 quarts. 

At New York owing tothe steadily decreasing 
supply in producing section due to the warm 
weather in conjunction with the enlarged local 
consumption which is attributed in a measure to 
the meat strike, the price of milk has been ad- 
vanced to 2} cents a quart, or $1.21 per forty- 
quart can delivered in New York. The advance 
was made July 19 at a special meeting of the 
Consolidated Milk Exchange. 


Agricultural. 


igh Grade Truck and Dairy Farming. 


Farmers of New England and the Middle 
States will find much of interest in a brief 
sketch of the methods of a representative 
Wisconsin truck and dairy farmer. While 
conditions of soil and climate are much 
alike, the variation in ideas and practice 
affords room for thought. The illustration 
showing the residence, farm buildings and 
live stock of Mr. Delbert Utter, Racine 
County, Wis., are reproduced by permission 
of Supt. George McKerrow of the Wisconsin 
farm institutes. 

WRITES MR. UTTER: 

In reply to your request for an accoun 
of my experience in farming, I would say, 
that very early in life I was impressed with 
the idea that to succeed I would have to 
produce better than an average crop and 
breed the better kinds of live stuck. 

Again, I learned that 1 must change my 
methods of farming when conditions 
changed, as to markets, price of land, size 
of farm, adaptability of soil, personal incli- 
nations, nearness to markets, etc. 

FARMING BOILED DOWN. 


As a consequence, I have shifted from a 
wool grower and hog raiser, which was a 
profitable proposition thirty years ago, to 
dairying, vegetable and fruit growing, hav- 
ing changed during the same time from a 
three-hundred acre farm to one of eighty 
acres, but with as large an income as be- 
fore, both gross and net. 

CAPTURE THE BUYER’S EYE. 

My leading crops are sweet corn, musk- 
‘melons, strawberries, early potatoes and 
lima beans. I am trying to grow maximum 
-crops of the best quality, marketed in the 
-best condition to the best trade at the high- 











est price. I have learned that people will 
pay better prices for luxuries than for 
staples, and that consumers buy with their 
eyes. Therefore, it pays to put up produce 
in neat and attractive packages. I have 
catered to the consumer through hotels and 
restaurants, many of whom have been serv- 
ing my cantaloupes as ‘‘ Utter’s,”” which 
tends to make them popular among patrons 
and creates a demand from the trade. 

The gardener who makes the most money 
isthe one who can get the nearest to the 
consumer catering to the very best trade, 
furnishing a continuous supply of the best 
ata season when prices are best. While 
growing a variety, it is well to make a 
specialty of such crops as are best adapted 
to our soil and are in best demand in our 
markets. The perishable vegetables and 
those that are known as delicacies, are the 
ones that are the most profitable, if they 
can be delivered in perfect condition. 

THE CULTIVATION OF VEGETABLES AND 
SMALL FRUITS 


should be frequent and thorough, beginning 
as soon as possible after planting; shallow 
work after plants have made much root 
growth should be insisted upon, using at- 
tachment on cultivator to adjust it to the 
proper depth, which should not exceed 
two inches. The tools used should be the 
pest of their kind and should be kept bright 
andi sharp. A file should be carried to the 
field and cultivator and hoes sharpened 
often. The necessary tools are: steel plow, 
disk and fine-tooth harrow, leveler, roller, 
horse weeder and cultivator, wheel and 
hand hoes, adjustable marker, seeder, 
planter, rakes, spade and spading fork. 
SWEET CORN. 

If grown so asto furnish a continuous 
supply from early to late, selected and de- 
livered fresh to regular customers is a 
very profitable crop. No crop depends 
more upon good seed. lt is not only neces- 
sary that seed will germinate, but must 
have vitality enough to cause it to grow 
strong and vigorous from start to finish. 
Mammoth white corn is the best early, fol- 
lowed by Premo Chicago Market, Early 
Crosby, Stabler’s Early, Early and Late 
Evergreen. 

HARVESTING THE EARLY POTATO CROP. 


My method of harvesting the early crop, 
which is begun as soon as the tubers are of 
marketable size, is by the use of the spad- 
ing fork, throwing two rows together and 
keeping three rows ahead of the pickers. We 
have sacks distributed along the middle one 
of theithree rows, so as to avoid as much 
unnezessary carrying as possible. Close at- 
tention to details counts for as much in the 
potato field as anywhere. Much time is lost 
waiting for Johnny to bring a bag. 

We pick up the potatoes as soon as dug, 
for it putin sacks after lying in the sun 
any length of time they will be liable to rot 
during shipment. The work is rushed and 
crop marketed as soon as possible, hauling 
to market by team and selling to grocers, 
hotels, restaurants, so as to take advantage 
of existing high prices. Hundreds of grow- 
ers near every large city follow this method 
and find it profitable. 

THE LATE CROP. 


The late potato crop is marketed in the 
same way where there isa nearby market, 
at this time selling directly to families as 
well as to grocers. ‘The prices obtained are 
often ten cents a bushel above car-lot prices 
on track. 

The late crop should be harvested as soon 
as well matured, as there is usually danger 
of loss by freezing after the middle of 
October. Unless the grower has had expe- 
rience in shipping and selling his crops, he 
will probably do best to sell to local 
dealers. 

The grower who has the ability and expe- 
rience to successfully sell his crop will 
probably soon be a dealer and not a grower. 
Consignments. are not generally satis- 
factory, not hecause the commission man is 
not as honest as the rest of mankind, but 
for the reason that he is a buyer of potatoes 
and has his own stock to sell first. Then 
he has several large shippers whose busi- 
ness is worth looking after, so the farmer’s 
potatoes are liable to be sold last, and prob- 
ably to some merchant whose trade is worth 
giving him a bargain at the expense of the 
farmer. 

While the difference between the method 
of harvesting the potato crop by the use of 
the spading fork or with the latest im- 
proved machines is as great as the differ- 
ence: between theold reaper and the new 
harvester, yet I venture to say that nine- 
tenths of the crop is harvested by the old 
method. This is not because it is the best 
method, but because conditions are not fav- 
orable to the use of thenewtools. The 
bulk of the crop is grown by small growers 
who cannot afford the outlay for high- 
priced machines, and many fields are tco 
rough and stony for their use. 

Where a farmer makes a specialty of po- 
tatoes and grows a large acreage for mar- 
ket, it would be best for him to use one of 
the modern diggers requiring four horses. 
Suflicient help ought to be had for picking 
and bagging, so as to keep up with the ma- 
chine. With the use of these tools a man 
is often able to dig and rush potatoes toa 
city market and take advantage of high 
prices. When the haul is short, low, wide- 
tired trucks can be used to good advantage, 
as larger loads can be drawn and with less 
labor in loading. 

IN THE LIVE STOCK LINE. 


I practice winter dairying, keeping adozen 
or more cows and some young stock. I have 
pure-bred jerseys and send milk to a cream- 
ery. Sweet corn fodder, clover hay, bran, 
gluten and oil meal with pasture are the 
principal feeds. While I appreciate the 
value of silage, I think Evergreen Sweet 
Corn stands next. 
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Hay In Large Supply. 

Arrivals of hay at the leading Eastern markets 
have continued very liberal the past week, but 
without affecting a definite change in the situa- 
tion. Prices are depressed, but not quotably 
lower than those given last week. First-class 
hay is not especially abundant, but the market 
is held down by a large oversupply of the lower 
grades. Boston dealers seem inclined to expect 
even lower prices in view of the heavy receipts, 
the large stock on hand and the light demand, 
but not much of the hay on hand will grade bet- 
ter than No. 2. The Boston market for rye straw 
is uncertain, dealers being unable to fix quota- 
tions until the condition of the new crop is better 
known, but there seemsno doubt that the new 
crop will sell much lower than present figures. 
Receipts last week at Boston were about 455 
cars, of which about one-quarter were for export. 
The figures include both hay and straw. 

At New York and adjoining markets receipts 
are lveral, but quite active for choice grades, 
and no change in priceis noted. Western mar 
kets are reported fairly strong, with demand 
better, especially 1or choice grades, and receipts 
not so excessive. Southern markets report a 
light demand, with new receipts, mostly of low 
grade, and not very large in amount. These 
markets, however, have a large surplus stock on 
hand from previous shipments. Not much new 
hay has been received at any of the markets. 
In the West the wet weather has interfered with 
the harvest and injured the quality. Canadian 
shippers seem to have more hay in stock than 
those of any other section, and they are reported 





able in most localities. 
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to bave a large supply of No. 2 grade, which they 
are anxious to sell for $8 or $9 a ton. Some of 
this hay is being bought for export to Cuba. It 
looks now as if perhaps one-quarter of last year’s 
Canadian hay crop would need to be carried over 
into next season. Some of them will have trouble 
in finding storage room for the large new crop in 
addition to the large amount carried over. Re- 
ports of the new cropin most sections indicate 
a large zield, with considerable loss during har- 
vest on account of rain. Weather conditions 
during the present week have been more favor- 
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The World’s Wheat Supply. 

The Dally Trade Bulletin credits the United 
States with a wheat crop of 610,000,000 bushels, 
and claims that reducing supplies to a minimum, 
the surplus for export may be 142,000,000 bushels. 
Exports last year were 121,000,000 bushels, and 
the average for the past fifteen years 170,000,000 
bushels. Supplies of flour and wheat in 
America are about 1,700,000 bushels less than 
last year, while the amount of wheat in farm 
ers’ hands is 6,000,000 bushels less. Stocks in 
Europe, Argentina, and afloat are 22,500,000 
bushels more. According to the Bulletin, the 
world’s wheat crop for 1904 is 140,000,000 Yo 150,- 
000,000 bushels less than last year. Ano increase 
in Asia, it is declared, will offset the decrease in 
the United States. The decrease is chiefly in 
Europe and mainly in Russia, Roumania, Aus- 
tria-Hungary and Italy. 
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Potatoes Low, but Improving.® 


The weakness of the potato market during the 
past week was, owing to large receipts from the 
Southern and Middle States, particularly Mary- 
land and Delaware. Prices have shown a declin- 
ing tendency ranging around $2 per barrel 
much of the time, and there is small prospect of 
any permanent improvement for the present 
since the new crop is beginning to arrive from 
points farther north including the Long Island 
crop ‘and early potatoes in New York State and 
Pennsylvania. <A good yield is indicated in all 
parts of the country. Prices show some gain 
over last week. Choice Rhode Island and Long 
Island stock ruling well above $2 per barrel. 
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Active Vegetable Markets. 


Green vegetables of all seasonable kinds are 
in very liberal supply. Many dealers, commis- 
sion men and truck farmers complain that trade 
is slow, but the abundant supply rather than any 
lack of demand seems to he the real source of 
trouble. Prices in most lines ave surely low 
enough to tempt the consumer, while the higher 
prices of meat will no doubt increase for the 
time the use of vegetables. 

Prices are certainly taking a low range and 
conditions are far less satisfactory to growers 
than during last year. Cabbages are down to 75 
cents a barrel, string beans are quoted at 25 
cents a bushel and are hard to sell at any fair 
price. Peas continue low, and squashes are work- 
ing down. New turnips and carrots hold a fairly 
high level. Green corn, nearby growth, reached 
market this week and sells at $1.75 per bushel 
box, containing about five dozen. ‘Last year,” 
said Coolidge’s salesman, who brought in 
the first lot, “the price opened at $2.50 per box 
and held there for some time.” 

This incident illustrates the lower range of 
prices the present year. It is not a good season 
for the beginner in market gardening on high rent 
land and small capital. Said one such beginner, 
a hard working, thrifty Swede, ‘‘I don’t know how 
it will turn out. Labor comes high, crops 
are weedy and prices are low. I may be back 
again working by the month next year.” The 
long-established gardeners, whose farms have 
been brought into first-class working condition, 
will pull through all right,and may console them. 
selves with memories of last year’s big profits, and 
with hopes for the future, but the present season 
of high expenses and low prices is hard on be- 
ginners. Hothouse stuff is mostly limited to 
tomatoes and cucumbers, both of which are 
plenty and cheap. Lettuce, outdoor, is selling 
better this week. Melons from the South are 
now plenty, cheap and good. 

At New York cabbages are plenty and weak. 
Cucumbers are more plenty and lower. Cucum- 
ber pickles are in larger supply and dragging 
heavily. Celery dull and weak. Egg plants slow. 
Corn more plenty and lower. Green peas 
slightly higher. String beans continue plenty 
and very low. Squash is dragging at low figures. 
Tomatoes are in excessive supply and weak at 
the lower figures quoted: Jersey tomatoes are 
so plenty that Southern stock is neglected and 
all reasonable offers accepted. 
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Outlook for Cannery Crops. 
“Wiley & Wilson, New York: ‘The canners 
have had a fair pick of Alaska peas, and are just 
beg'nniug in the sweet or later varieties. They 
have secured a fair pack of early peas of fine 
quality, but it is not unlikely that they will be 
short on their deliveries on the higher grades of 
Alaska and also of the sweet varieties. In fact, 
some packers are already making inquiries with 
a view to purchasing stock to fill their 
shortages. The pack as a whole, I think, 
will be as large as that of last year. 
The corn in New York State is looking ex- 
ceedingly well. There is a good stand and 
every promise of a fair yield. The farmers have 
done more cultivating than usual and have used 





plenty of fertilizer, which they were the better 
able to do because of the high prices paid them 
by the canners. Notwithstanding the high 
prices, however, the canners were not able to get 
the farmers to plant as much corn as they de- 
sired, and the result is that the acreage 1s some- 
what less than the normal. The season is at 
least a week or ten days late, and the extent of 
the fact will depend upon how long frost holds 
off.” 
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Suger Beets Decreasing. 


Messrs. Willett and Gray, sugar statisticians, 
New York, have recently issued an estimate, 
based upon “latest information from the best 
sources,” showing the acreage sown to sugar 
beets in the United States in 1904. The figures 
for this season show an estimated reduction 
from those of last year of one factory and 40,195 
acres of sowings. Poor crops of late in Mich- 
igan and lack of rains in California account for 
the falling off in the acreage of these two import- 
ant producing States. In other States the 
weather conditions have thus far been about 
normal, and the crops have made a fair start. 


Literature. 


Another volume in the Appletons’ illus- 
trated series of reprints is William Harri- 
son Ainsworth’s historical romance, en- 
titled, ‘‘ The Tower of London.” In the 
other volumes in this series the distinguish- 
ing feature from other reprints is the 
colored illustrations, but in this instance 
the forty plates and tifty-eight wood-cuts 
by George Cruikshank, are in black and 
white. It was long the cherished ambition 
of Mr. Ainsworth to make the Tower of 
London the groundwork of a romance, and 
it was no slight satisfaction to him when he 
found that he was able to have the co-opera- 
tion of the inimitable artist, Cruikehank. 
Desirous of exhibiting the Tower in its 
triple light of a palace, a prison and a fort- 
ress, the author contrived a series of inci- 
dents which naturally introduce every feat- 
ure of the historic pile. The story proper 
concerns the career of Lady Jane Grey, 
from the time when, on July 10, 1553, Queen 
Jane entered the Tower in accordance 
with prescribed custom, down to the 
fatal day when Jane’s earthly sufferings 
were terminated by the executioner— 
Feb. 12, 1554. Between the two there 
is a story of nearly five hundred 
closely printed pages, which includes a de- 
scription, not only of the various persons 
who inhabited, or were imprisoned in the 
Tower, but a description of every tower, 
chapel, hall, chamber, gateway, arch and 
drawbridge which made up the old pile. 
Romance is written somewhat differently 
today than when Mr. Ainsworth was in his 
prime, but it is, at least, interesting to fol- 
low the fortune: of Lady Jane Grey, her 
husband, Lord Guilford Dudley, the Duke 
of Northumberland, Cuthbert Chlomon- 
deley, the fair Cicely, and last of all, Queen 
Mary, through the pages of this book. The 
author apologizes for his lenient treatment 
of the character of Queen Mary, remarking 
that he has judged her according toihis con- 
viction of the truth. The editiun will be 
found a most satisfactory one] to admirers 
of Ainsworth’s writings. (New York: D- 
Appleton & Co. Price, $1.50). 

Robert Barr shines as a short story writer 
in this latest book of his, ‘‘The Woman 
Wins.” Here we have a collection of 
thirteen tales of various descriptions, good 
stories, for the most part pertaining to 
every-day life in which a woman is}the cen- 
tral figure. The title suggests thatishe has 
her way at the end of the story. Mr. Barr 
has skill, imagination and a certain breezi- 
ness of style which makes this volume par- 
ticularly fascinating, especially for light, 
summer reading. The very first story, 
** The Countess Decides,’’ concerns a woman 
of the British nobility who left her secluded 
home life for a sojourn atthe Ptolomy Park 
Hotel, near the Great Pyramid, Egypt, 
where two men, Lord Warlingham and Mr, 
Sanderstead, a celebrated civil engineer, 
both fell in love with her. My Lord, how- 
ever, first took the precaution to cable to 
London to ascertain the financial condition 
of the Countess of Croydon—that was her 
name—so that his proposal was only a tent- 
ative one. He was somewhat short of funda 
himself and therefore did not intend so give 
up bachelorhood without a guarantee of 
prosperity when married. Mr. Sanderstead 
took no such precaution. Lord Warling- 
ham received by letter from his London 
attorney containing information to the effect 
that the real Countess{of Croyden had never 
left her place in Devonshire, and when he 

















Another story of a different type is called 
“The Secret Cypher.” It is a Chicago 
board of trade story, with the same discus- 
sions‘of “margins,” corners and “ shorts,”’ 
which characterized Frank Norris’ novel, 
“The Pit.” Philip Stanchion sought to be- 
come a member of his father’s brokerage 
firm in order that he might be in a position 
to marry the daughter of General Lorner. 
One night Philip, when calling on Edith, 
explained to her the cypher, which Jim 
Blades, the great New York speculator, 
used when wiring to the firm of Stanchion 
& Co. of Chicago, whose agents they were. 
Unintentionally, General Lorner heard a 
part of the conversation and learned the 
cypher. Being on the wrong side of the 
market, he sent some “ fake’’ cypher tele- 
grams from New York (purporting to come 
from Blades) to the firm of Stanchion & 
Co., as the result of which young Stanchion, 
who was left alone, commenced to sell 
wheat until it went down to seventy-two. 
Then Jim Blades got wind of events in 
New York,‘and wired his Chicago agents an 
exceedingly curt message, as the result of 
which Philip began to buy back the wheat 
which he had sold. Luckily, he made a 
million and won a partnership. The point 
is that General Lorner, who instigated the 
panic by his ** fake’ telegrams, saved him- 
self from financial collapse and learned a 
lesson. ‘* Never again shall I touch wheat, 
except in the shape of bread,’’ is his firm 
decision. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. Price, $1.50.) 

John Ames Mitchell, the author of ‘‘ The 
Pines of Lory,” ‘* Amos Judd,” eto. had 
laid the scene of his latest novel at a villa 
in modern Tivoli, the town which in the 
time of Horace was known as Tibur,and 
which was the favorite dwelling place of 
this well-known Latin poet. It is this villa, 
which Morris Lane, a young American, in- 
aspects one day on his travels, and to his 
sarprise he learns that it is occupied by 
Betty Farnham, the girl he played with in 
his boyhood days, together with her mother, 
sow the widow of Allesandro Capodilista. 
Betty is, of course, delighted to see the 
chum of her childhood, and Morris, who 
has been so busy with his work in a New 
England factory, that he has had little time 
or inclination tu think of love, feels instinct- 
ively an agitation in the region of his 
heart. Then he learns, to hia dismay, that 
Betty is engaged to be married to a young 
Italian aristocrat by the nameof Santovano, 
and that the event is scheduled to occur in 
afortnight. Betty does not love the pleas- 
ure-loving Italian, but her mother, who has 
become thoroughly acclimated in her new 
surroundings, considers the match an ex- 
traordinarily good one, and will not listen 
to any of Betty’s objections. Santovano 
puts in his appearance at the villa while 
Morris is there, and the young American is 
quite impressed with the young Italian’s 
looks, his knowledge of the languages and 
his general demeanor. But Morris’ friend, 
Lydon Hollowell, a young Englishman, who 
later vame to the villa to meet Morris, 
knows Santovano’s real character, and he 
does not hesitate to charge the Italian with 
his misdeeds, and remind him that he is no 
fit husband for the young American girl. 
There is a mystery about the Villa Claudia, 
which deepens as Santovano determines to 
seek revenge on Hollowell for thwarting 
his plans. It would not be fair to the 
reader to disclose this mystery or the out- 
come of the plot, nor would it be doing 
justice to Mr. Judd, who has woven a story 
of unusual interest around this old Italian 
villa, with its history dating back many 
centuries. It isin creating the atmosphere 
of the place that Mr. Judd excels; there is 
a happy blending of antiquity and mod- 
ernity about the story which gives it a high 
place among current fiction. The author 
has a delicious sense of humor and a clever 
way of dealing with sentiment. A feature 
of the book which the reader cannot fail to 
overlook is the frequent classical quota- 
tions, and these, together with the numer- 
ous engravings of scenes and subjects con- 
nected with Tibur, are most appropriate. 
All in all, ‘‘ The Villa Claudia ” ranks with 
“My Friend Prospero” as an artistic and 
delicate modern romance. (New York: 
The Life Publishing Company. Price, 
$1 50.) 








Popular Science. 


——A convenient pyrometer is said to be a 
series of alloys of silver, lead and copper. A 
composition of nine parts of lead and one of 
silver melts at 400° C.; three of lead and one of 
silver, at 500°; six of lead and four of silver, at 
600°, and eight of silver andtwo of copper, at 850°. 

— During an early morning thunder-storm 
in April, a fire-ball descended at Earl’s Fee, in 
Essex, England, with a blinding flash and a 
terrific explosion. After dawn, three distinct 
sets of holes, ranging from nine inches down te 
one inch, were found in the stiff, yellow clay of 
an oat field, these holes being perfectly circular, 
as clean cut as though bored with an auger, and 
tapering downward to the rounded bottoms. 

—A remarkable property of aluminum and 
tin alloys has been described by Hector Pechaux 
tothe Paris Academy. When freshly filed sur- 
faces of four different mixtures of these two 
metals were plunged into cold distilled water, 
bubbles of oxygen and hydrogen were given off 
for two or three minutes, but neither of the 
metals nor an unfiled surface of the alloys gave 
any such effect. Itis supposed that tempering 
in casting separated the two metals into juxta- 
posed molecules, which formed a thermo-electric 
couple and generated an electric current until 
cooled to the temperature of the water. 

—tThe influence of the depth of the sea on 
the speed of ships has been tested by the Ger- 
man navy in the Baltic, torpedo-boats being used 
for the experiments, and the results are curious 
and interesting. At twelve knots no influence 
was shown. At fifteen to twenty-one knots 
shallow water acted as a serious check, but 
while in four fathoms of water the horse-power 
needed to maintain twenty knots was double 
that-required for the same speed in ten fathoms 
or more, the worst results at twenty-two to 
twenty-six knots were obtained in ten to twelve 
fathoms and the shoals of four fathoms gave the 
least resistance. 

——A remarkable paca-like rodent described 
by Prof. C. Peters, in 1870, under {the name of 
Dinomys branicki, has been known by a single 
specimen found near a house in Lima, and this 
lone animal has represented not Only a species, 
but a genus, and even a family by itself. Other 
specimens are now reported to be living in a 
Para museum. 

——The new arc-lamp of Andre Blondel, the 
French engineer, claims three substantial im- 
provements, viz.: One of the carbons contains 
certain salts that increase the luminosity; the 
Dositive carbon in the direct-current lamps is 
placed at the bottom; anda reflector encircles 
the upper carbon. The efficiency is much in- 
ereased by these features. The light can be 
vatied considerably and made much whiter than 
the ordinary are, and the light is very brilliant 
and economical, comparison with a different 

















much current. The improved arv ... — 
ap advance of much importance. * 
——The deterioration of Britis}, \), 

scientific remedy. The area ou!:,,.. 
British Isles is stated by Mr. A. |) | sas 
fallen from 3,500,000 acres in 187;; ;, sth 
1903, and foreign wheats now ¢o;,,, 
higher prices and toake larger loa 
wheat having become materially ;, 

was twenty years ago. Mr. Hal! c:, 

at improvement. He sees no hope 
cross-fertilization of good British an 

and Collonial wheat, and the select;,,, 
containing strength, cropping pow:; 

straw. Another writer suggests th 

results are more likely to follow dee;, 


GRAVES’ MANGE (: 2g 


subject to can be cu ; 
valuable remedy. — sali 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED sp 


‘For Fleas and Lice for Dogs 
and Horses. Sure to kill them qu. 


No. 11 PORTLAND stp: +7 
Boston Mass. 











Ayrshire Breeders’ Associa: ion 
President—George H. Yeaton, Dov : 
Secretary—C. M. Winslow Brandon” the 
Fy aa verge S. Winsor, Greeny 

r ry A 
cattle f ished fron. ing and Transferrine \ re 





£1.00 Postage paid; Monthly M 


cuery of an . 
imals over two years old. Tra 3, cent 
Duplicate certificates of elther entry or (ene at 
to Non-Members. e the above amounts in ¢ac; case 
erd Boo olume 1 to 14, may t af 
the Treasurer—§2.25 each, postage — * 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA. 








ton, Putney, Vt.: Superinten “ed Re, 
try, 8. Hoxie, Yorkville, N. ° nt of Advanced iegis. 


— —— FOR BEGISTRY. 

o@ Members.— Males, $3; females, Joub 

fees for animals over one year of age. Tran a. ee 

corded within 6 months of date of sale, 25 cents cach, 
Non-Members.— Males, $5; females.$2. Over one 

year of age, double fees. Transfers. if recorded 

within 6 months of date of sale, 50c ; Over 6 months, gl 
tay All blanks furnished free. — 

Life Membership, $25. 


Advanced Register in charge of Sv 
pt. Hoxie, ag 
thereto i furnish all information and blanks 
ess F. L. HOUGHTON, Putn Vv 0 
formation relating to Registration of atria as 


American Jersey Cattle Club. ‘ 


OFFICES—8 W. 17TH ST.. NEW YORK. 
President—Elmer A. Darling. 
Secretary—J. J. Hemingway 


Blanks for Registering and Transferring .| 
Cattle; also Blanks for Private Butter — 
Registered Jersey Cows, furnished free of charge 
upon application to the Secretar 3 

Fees for tering: To non-members, 82 each head, 
male or female. To members of the Club. #1 each 

—— or female. All animals over two years 

— Qublo fee. For registration ofall dead ani. 

J 





Sleach. Imported animals, #25. 
Transters 3 are recorded free, if presented within 9¢ 
elivery. s $ 
after 90 days Slease y ransfers presented 


Price of Herd Register, 81 per Single Volume. But 
ter Tests of Jersey Cows, including all tests re- 
ceived by the Club to Aug. 1, 1898, 2 per volume. 
Private Herd Record, 330 pages. cloth, leather 

k and corners, $2. Pocket Herd Record, 120 
pages, flexible leather, 50 cents. 

venue My Butter Tests from Aug. 1, 1898, to July 15 


The By-Laws of the Club, giving full rules to be fol 
lowed in securing registration a sfers. 
mailed free on application. — 


The ONTARIO VETERINARY COLLEGE, Limite, 


Temperance St., Toronto, Canada. 


Affiliated with the University of Toronto. 


Patrons—Governor-General of Canada and Lieut. 
Governor of Ontario. The most successful Veteri- 
nary Institution in America. All experienced teach- 
ers. Fee—Sixty-Five Dollars per Session. Session 
begins October 14th. Apply to Principal. 
ANDREW SMITH, F. R. C. V. S., Toronto, Can. 


R. Lilburn, Emerald Grove, Wis., breeder of the 
best strains of Aberdeen-Angus cattle. Established 
1882. Also registered Shetland ponies. 











Chester Whites. 

A fine lot of March pigs. Pairs and trios not akin 
Write to W. D. HOWLAND. 
R. F. D. No. 1, Reddick, Ill. 





Champion Herd, 1900, 1901, 1902, 


Of up-to-date prize-winning Chester Whites. This 
herd won more prizes in 1900, 1901 and 1/2 than any 
Chester White herd in the world. If you want stvc 
from this herd write 

J. W. DORSEY & SONS, Perry, Lil. 


JAMES BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


THE ANGORA CAT. 


A Superb Edition, Beautifally Illustrated, 
Telling How to Select, Breed, Traiu 
and Manage Them. 








riant 





Breeding, Proper Food, Breedin- au’ 
,» Exhibition and Pench, 


"lai 
Washing and Grooming, Diseases, The Correct °) * 











Different Colors, besides interesting Stories 


from life. ‘* My Cat Tom,” “ A Ca 


« Attentive to Cats,” ‘The Homeless Cat,” * . ‘4 
Story,” * The Subway Cat,” “ A Hospital Cat. P 
interesting tales. The volume, aside from |« 
excellent treatise on the cat,forms a deligh 
book. Edited by Robert Kent James. 

‘© No author could be more justified in spes 
his selected topic, as one having authorit), 
las. James in appearing as an exposito! 
Ango¢a, for thousands of beautifu 

these lovely creatures owe not only their ¢ 
buc their excellence, tothe skill, care and ki 
of this well-known breeder. The book « 
much useful information as to the diet an: 
care, it being, in fact,a work that is indispe! 
@ny Owner of one of the valuable and beau 
mals.”—New York Vogue. 

“It comes from a practical breeder. Pre 
breeders of Angoras will find this book in‘: 
reading.”— Country Gentleman. 

“ Those who are lovers of cats will find mu 
interesting and instructive in this bovk. 
Education, Minneapolis. 

* It seems to us a book which those who at⸗ 
cats will be ig to read.”—George T. Ange!', 
Dumb Animals, Boston. ’ 
“Tt is a usefu volume, both for the ow ne 
— and other cats. It is tastefully | 
ful x, illustrated.”—Our Fellow Creatures, Chics 
“ Volume of highest authority, exceedins 
—— full of facts, beautifully illustrate’ 
can Cultivator, Boston, Mass. , 
Price, postpaid, 1.35. For sale by books 
sent direct. 

JAMES BROTHERS, Publish’ 
230 Washington Street. Boston. 


MOORMAN & MILL.2 


WINCHESTER, IND. 
Breeders of Scotch and Scotch-top! 


SHORT-HORNS. 


Some nice young bulls are now offered ! 

Also females bred to such noted Scotch 'u! 

utation, Royal Hero ana imp. Scotch Pit: 

lence in town. Correspondence answered j 
dress as above. 


POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YE** 
KEEPING POULTRY. 
Teilimg 


A 48-Page Tllustrated Book, 
Hew te De It, and All About *«ot® 
able Peultry Raising. — 
Keeping. Chapters on How $0 Mant | [oti * 
eeping Po ; Po d Hou 
Choice ot Breeds, Care 0 Poultry; Set — 
Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Pov! 8 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Recefpts and {ncubaterst 
od Poultry, ete ¢ twenty-five 
Sent to any address on recelp the PLOUGH 


speci 














WALNUT COMPANY: 1.145, 
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Poultry. 


The Popular Buff Pottes. 


Buff varieties are in high favor just 
and the demand is growing all the 

The Buff Wyandottes have met with 
cular favor as they have all the good 
ties of the Wyandotte family. They 
» quick demand as market fowls, are 
jie layers, good, but not persistent 
-s and careful mothers. Those who 
» 1 good Buff Wyandottes find a ready 
for them at high prices. 

t Wyandottes now come quite true to 
_and their warm golden buff color sets 
oir plump bodies in such a way as to 
a tlock of this variety very attractive. 
variety I have bred long enough to 
. that itis worthy a place among the 
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andottes mature early and make broil- 
vounger than any other variety. As 
‘ors they are always in demand, and as 
‘owls they go in the market as ** Essex 
s,” the highest priced classification in 
best markets. They are so square 
d and plump looking that they are al- 
ys chosen by the most particular buyers. 
‘oes Without saying that Wyandottes 
‘he best layers among the large breeds, 
is winter layers excel all other breeds. 
Maine Experiment Station is using 
in perfecting atwo-hundred egg strain 
»wls, and now has thirty of this variety 
with a record of fromtwo hundred to 256 
vcs inone year, a record that has never 
equaled by any other breed or variety. 
lioga County, Pa. W. B. SULLIVAN. 
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Eggs a Cash Product. 


\ special advantage of a flock of hens on 
the farm is thatthe skimmilk and other 
py-products may be turned into cash at a 
good price, bringing more money with less 
trouble than by any other plan. We keep 
Khode Island Reds, which are hardy, good 
layers, and good for market poultry. Our 
flock numbers about 150, and is allowed the 
range of the orchard. We feed them warm 
skimmilk from the separator every day, 
taking care to keep the dishesclean. Soft 
feed is given the year round composed of 
six quarts of bran, two quarts of corn meal, 
one pint linseed oil meal, and one pint meat 
meal. The ground grain is mixed with 
warm milk from the separator and fed as a 
sti? dough. At night we feed oats in sum- 
mer and corn in winter. Also wheat mixed 
with chaff, which is kept six inches deep on 
the feeding floor. Half a bushel of beets 
and two or three cabbages are given daily. 
We plan to renew the stock every year, but 
sometimes keep hens the second year. The 
chicks are all hatched by hens, about 
twenty chicks being given to each hen. The 
hens! are shut up, but the chickens are 
allowed to range. G. C. JACOBS. 

Winthrop, Me. 
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Summer Care of Turkeys. 


{always get to them very early in the 
morning with some food. This serves to 
keep them from rambling as they otherwise 
would, but after the dew disappears and 
the weather warms up a little they should 
betaken for a supply of water, and it 
should be kept near them in such a way 
that they cannot get into it and get wet. 
l use a little automatic fountain made of 
galvanized iron. After they are given their 
liberty be sure to see that the supply of 
water never runs short. It will aid you in 
getting them home at night; and right 
alongside of the water be sure to have 
plenty of good, fine sharp grit and a dish of 
charcoal. Be sure that these articles never 
run short, for the turkeys will not be 
Le. tly without them. 

After they are from six to eight weeks 
old they are ready to take to some kind of 
a perch. They will generally do this in 
their own way, and after they get so they 
take to their perch nightly they are all 
driven to what I call the ‘‘ turkey tree.”” 1 
like to have them all together at night, for 
it is so much easier to protect them from 
their nocturnal enemies. 

One disease that causes a great deal of 
loss in turkey raising is called black head ; 
some call it cholera. It usually affects 
young turkeys from ten to twelve weeks 
old. Itisan infection of the liver, and is 
usually inherited from the parent stock, 
and is caused largely by close inbreeding. 
All dead birds should be burned or buried 
deeply. Birds having this disease will 
never be free from it, but will transmit it to 
their young. Wet, stormy weather always 
aggravates it. 

I am fully aware that there is a deep- 
rooted prejudice against raising turkeys, 
many Claiming that they are very destruct- 
ive to growing crops. My experience has 
shown that they are the least destructive of 
ail farm poultry. Take, for instance, a 
lock of about one hundred or more turkeys 
foraging a field of any kind of grain or 
grass, and I defy any one to follow them 
and show any harm they have done. We 
all have to acknowledge that they have 
(done much good toward ridding the field of 
grasshoppers and many other insect pests. 
~—. E. Matteson, Wisconsin. 

improved Demand for Poultry. 
ported for this paper by S. L. Burr & Co.: 
poultry market at thetpresent time is in far 
eller condition than what it was a week ago. 
‘eipts have been extremely light and in- 
a ‘is point to their continuing in that way 
sue days to come. We presume the local 

{from summer resorts throughout New 
Ei s\and has a tendency to cut off the New Eng- 
ipply largely, and we think the demand 
el. Somewhat increased on account of the 
ut condition of the meat market gener- 
id a great many use poultry instead of 
‘nds of meat. 

‘ are selling at 15 to 16 cents, fancy 

25 to 30 cents, fancy roasting chickens 
ut > to 30 cents, other kinds of poultry are 
b ly unchanged from what they were last 
we We look for a strong, healthy market for 
7 iys to come.” 

ew York supplies of fresh-killed poultry 
een quite moderate, invoices generally 

F i market in strong position on Western 
9 nd chickens, especially the former, with 
S quotable for average fowls and selected 
i higher. Broilers are firm, with excep- 

large and fancy exceeding quota- 

Old roosters scarce and firmer. 
broilers, spring ducks and squabs nom- 
inchanged in absence of fresh receipts. 
Fis. killed turkeys in good demand and firm. 
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Eggs in Steady Demand. 


eat strike helped somewhat to improve 

‘. for eggs. Consumers having made up 
‘uds that fresh beef would be scarce and 
ook to fish, eggs and vegetables, all of 
are reasonably cheap and abundant at 
ie. The result was a falling off in the 
rade, to the advantage of poultrymen. 
£28 Of the various grades quote about one 
sher this week. Western and ,Southern 

* being under suspicion on account of the 
' failed to share much in the advance. 

it quotations are well sustained and quite 

» the improvement will hold and continue, 
_ | 5eason is approaching when the egg yield 
iti ‘lly begins to lesson somewhat with the be- 
~ “lg Of the hens’ vacation season and early 
£. Some of the eggs from the Lake region 
‘© in extremely good order,but none can equal 


the nearby lots in solidity and uniform reli- 
ability. 

Eggs were advanced a fraction in New York 
markets last week on account of the meat 
strike, somewhat lighter receipts being also a 
factor in the rise. Eggs from near-by points are 
especially desired at this season since most of 
those arriving at a distance show bad effects of 
hot weather. The advance in price brought a 
few eggs out of cold stcrage and gave the 
holders a chance to realize a small profit. If 
the meat strike should continue long, no doubt a 
great many cold storage eggs would be put on 
the market as they will grade practically as 
fresh eggs at this time of the year. The advance 
in the price of meat has certainly led 
to a larger consumption of eggs, and the de- 
ne is bagel large for the season 
0 ie year. e heav 
indicates that a bowling bene pe v5 
the part of shippers was responsible partly for 
the light run of stock last week and the week 
previous. The market is now much better sup- 
plied, trade 1s tess active and the tone is easier, 
although prices show very little change as yet. 
Strictly fancy goods are rated about steady, but 
average best lots are more easily obtained than 
heretotore, and in some instances at slightly 
easier prices. The lower grades are moving 
slowly and show rather a weak tone. Strictly 
choice candled dirties are meeting a fair demand 
at 15 to 154 cents, but some holders, who are ask- 
ing more money, report no business. 


Horticultural, 


Profits of Orange Culture. 


California orange groves in full bearing 
appear to be very good investments. A 
crop of five acres recently sold for $500 on 
the trees. Exceptionally good orchards 
have brought $1800 per acre. A common 
estimate for an orchard of ten acres is an 
annual average profit of $1200 to $2000 net, 
thus securing a very good living for a lucky 
owner. The tree is more uniform in its 
bearing habits than Northern fruits, there 
being no off years. The Washington Navel 
is a great commercial variety. 

Orange land costs at the start in Cali- 
fornia from $50 to $150 per acre. Bearing 
groves, including water rights, have sold as 
high as $125 per acre, but usual prices are 
considerably below this figure. The capital 
invested in California orange groves is 
placed at $50,000,000. Shipments in 1898 
were less than one million boxes, but in 
1903 shipments had increased to eleven and 
one-half million boxes. 
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Apple News. 

Storage men are feeling rather uncertain about 
the prospects of the coming year. But few of 
them made any money by storing apples last 
year, the price at the outset being too high for 
profit during the greater part of the season. It 
is thought that the beginning of the export sea- 
son will be quite active, the export business last 
year being,very profitable, especially for the early 
shipments. Some growers expect to have a large 
surplus of second-grade apples, and are begin- 
ning to look for contracts with evaporators and 
cider-makers. We note one contract in New 
York State, a largeistock of dried apples at five 
cents a pound, choice grade, and one for evap- 
orating at 15 cents a bushel without sorting. 

Complaints are quite numerous from all parts 
of the Northern apple-growing section for the 
continued bad effects of the severe freezing last 
winter. Trees and foliage and fruit showed 
dead and dying limbs and a general lack of 
vitality. Most frequent complaints are of injury 
toapple orchards because such trees are most 
extensively grown, but the damage seems to be 
fully as serious in plantings of pears and quinces. 
Some large quince trees in moist land have died 
outright, others have required very heavy 
pruning to remove dead limbs. 

The New York State fruit crop is estimated by 
the Fruitman’s Guide at fifty per cent. for 
Oswego County, sixty per cent. for Albany 
County, seventy per cent. for St. Lawrence 
County, thirty-five to fifty per cent. for Ontario 
County. The peach and pear crops throughout 
the State are rated as moderate, the crop of 
pears in several counties not being over fifty 
per cent. of a full year’s. The reports for Penn- 
sylvania are stated as irregular, averaging a 
medium to fair crop, ranging from half a crop in 
Cumberland County to nearly a full yield in 
Columbia and Schuylklil Counties. The Virginia 
crop is reported disappointing and Jess than for 
several years past. Many large orchardists of 
the State report not more than half a crop 
expected. 

William Crosbey & Sons, London: ‘‘ The Euro- 
pean demand for apples will probably be good 
this year, although prices are likelv to be lower. 
The crop in England, France and Germany 
promises about seventy-five per cent. of an aver- 
age. Thisis much better than last year’s crop. 
Native English apples are on the market about 
Sept.1. This is about the time,.the American 
crop begins to arrive.” 














— 





Fruit in Moderate Supply. 


Apples are improving with the advent of the 
Jersey crop, but there is still much room for im- 
provement in quality. Southern growers seem 
unable to produce any ‘really good apples. 
Peaches from Georgia are plenty, but those of 
good grade bring fair prices. Some very nice 
Southern plums are selling at a high range. 
Pears are limited in supply and demand. 

Strawberries are practically limited to afew 
good ones from Nova Scotia. Blackberries are 
less plenty and higher. Blueberries are plenty 
and good. Raspberries are in light supply and 
rule at steady prices, likewise currants and 
cherries. 

At New York the supply of apples is liberal, 
but offerings generally smallin size and of un- 
certain value; choice band-picked fruit of good 
size and color would command more than 
quoted. LeConte pears have been runn'ng down 
in quality, and while a few fancy reach $4.50 and 
higher, most sales are in range of $2 to $4. 
Plums are dragging unless fancy. Peaches are in 
heavy supply and weak; South Georgia fruit is 
pretty well marketed, and stock from Northern 
sections has hardly commenced; some Maryland 
and Delaware peaches are arriving, but are of 
uncertain value. Cherries are in light receipt 
and quotations somewhat nominal. Currants 
show wide range in quality. Raspberries sell 
well when choice, with scattering sales above 
quotations, but some snow poor quality and 
range low. Huckleberries are gradually clean- 
ing up, and market rules slightly firmer, with 
scattering sales above quotations. Gooseberries 
are in light supply and steady. Muskmelons 
are in excessive supply, largely poor and of ir- 
regular value; the Arizona melons are gener- 
ally too ripe. Watermelons are selling fairly at 
about former prices. 





Grain Conditions Improving. 


The wheat market has been treated to an 
alternative of good news with bad, producing a 
somewhat unsettled effect. The monthly Gov- 
ernment report, suggesting a total crop of 
664,000,000 bushels, was followed by the weekly 
bulletin from Washington, denoting severe 
damage through the Southwest. Such a conserv- 
ative authority as the Price Current fixed the 
damage at perhaps twenty-five million bushels, 
while Secretary Coburn of Kansas placed the 
damage in that State at forty to fifty per cent. 
Jones, uf the Commercial West, thinks 580,000,000 
bushels will cover this year’s crop. If, as reported, 
the European crop is from one hundred million 
to two hundred million bushels short, the pros- 
pect becomes a satisfactory one from the sellers’ 
standpoint and rather threatening to the buyer, 
in view of the exceptionally small domestic re- 
serves on July 1, which means an active home 
competition for the new wheat. 

The recent warm, sunny weather has helped 
corn everywhere, conditions which were needed 
to correct its backward state. A good July and 
August, and a long autumn before frost, will be 
necessary toinsure a good crop. Corn meal is a 
little lower. Oats went a shade higher because 
of reports of rust on the present crop. There 
was a decrease in the Minkeapolis flour output 
last week of 84,780 barrels. The quantity made, 
week of July 10, was 235,845 barrels, against 269,- 





710 barrels in 1903 and 281,335 barrels in 1902. This 











TYPICAL BUFF WYANDOTTE MALE. 
Owned by West Mountain Poultry Yards. 





week the production is likely to be about the 
same. Trade has perhaps been a little better 
the last week than the week before, and 
mills in some cases have sold more than their 
output, but this does not say much, as the output 
was so much curtalled, says the Northwestern 
Miller. The difference between the price of 
cash wheat and September wheat, about 12 
cents per bushel, still serves as a siren fog-horn, 
warning buyers not to risk the destruction of 
their commercial craft by stocking up at prices 
that may be high before the flour goes into con- 
sumption. The difference between the price of 
cash wheat and September wheat is easily equal 
to over 50 cents per barrel. 

Flour is firm, but the marketis very quiet, as 
buyers are not disposed to take hold until the 
crop damage reports are confirmed. 


— 
— 


Fair General Outlook for Cranberries. 


A Chicago expert in summing up the prospects 
of the cranberry crop expects a fair average 
yield taking into account, however, the losses 
from frost and hail storms onthe Cape. Allow- 
ing that perhaps one thousand acres were thus 
damaged, the shortage from this cause was 
placed at sixty thousand barrels. The crop of 
Cape Cod in 1899 was 283,000 barrels, in 1902 it was 
215,000 barrels, and in 1903 a little over two hun- 
dred thousand barrels. The acreage. having 
somewhat decreased for the present year and the 
general conditions aside from the frost and storm 
being favorable, the crop apart from the damage 
would probably have reached 325,000 barrels, or 
about 265,000 barrels allowing for the damage 
mentioned. This estimate would place the yield 
from fifty thousand barrels above any previous 
crop. The New Jersey crop is placed at 125,000 
barrels against 175,900 last year, while Wisconsin 
is credited with fifty thousand barrels against 
forty-two thousand barrels last year. These 
estimates are quite probably excessive for the 
New England crop under prevailing conditions. 
But the season is not far enough advanced for 
any very reliable estimates to be made at 
present. 
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Government Crop Report. 


Corn has experienced a week of exceptionally 
favorable weather conditionsand has made rapid 
growth generally ip all districts. Very few un- 
favorable reports respecting this crop are re- 
ceived. Inthe Missouri valley and in portions 
of the Upper Ohio valley and Middle Atlantic 
States corn has, however, suffered somewhat 
from lack of cultivation, and in Texas the late 
plant is being injured by drouth. 

Better weather for harvesting winter wheat 
prevailed than in the preceding week, and this 
work has made generally satisfactory progress. 
Comparatively few reports of sprouting in shock 
and of damage by mold are received this week 

As a whole, both early and late spring wheat 
have advanced satisfactorily. Reports of injury 
to oats by rust continue from the lower Mis- 
souri Vallev, but elsewhere the crop has ad- 
vanced favorably. 

Cotton has continued to make rapid growth 
throughout the cotton belt, with the exception 
of Texas, where, although well cultivated and 
fruiting nicely, its advancement has been 
checked by dry weather. As a whole, the to- 
bacco crop continues in promising condition. 
While better haying weather has prevailed thn 
in the preceding week, reports of injury from 
rains continue from portions of the Ohio valley 
and Middle Atlantic States. A good crop of hay 
is generally indicated. 


— 
<Q 





The Saunterer. 


The intelligent school committee man was 
heard at a recent meeting, where there was 
a debate on expenses for another year. He 
said: 

‘‘ Mr. Chairman, I see there is on this list 
a proposed appro’piation of thirty-six dol- 
lars and fifty cents for an apparatus. What 
is this apparatus, anyhow? We didn’t have 
no sich book when I went to school, and I 
consider such an expense extravagant. We 
must keep down the expenses, for oconomy 
is wealth. Apparatus, indeed. Ain’t the 
dictionary big enough. It’s got all in it 
that any other book has. I shall vote agin 
the appro’piation.” 

When he was told what the apparatus 
really was, he said: 

‘* 1 knew it was some darned thing that 
was no good to nobody.”’ 

A woman who sat beside me at Keith’s 
the other night kept exclaiming, ‘‘ Oh! 
Oh! ” while some acrobatic performances 
were going on. She, had great pity for the 
skilful gymnasts, who were in no danger, 
but when she went out and trod on my pet 
corn, and I shouted ‘‘ Oh!” she looked 
daggers in my direction. She had no mercy 
for me, and I sinfully hoped that sometime I 
might see her swinging on a giant trapeze. 


The milkman is happier than the rest of 
humanity during the good old summer time. 
He gets the cream of existence, tor his work 
is all over in the cool of the morning, and 
he does not have to rush into a hot restau- 
rant to snatch a luncheon in the middle of 
the day. About that time he is sleeping 
peacetully in his cart on some shady, quiet 
country road. How would you like to be 
the milkman? 


A philosophical tramp came to my back 
door the other day, and whenI asked him 
what he was, he said he was a lily, though 
he looked like a pretty dirty one. 

** Well,” I said as I closed the door, “1 
am neither your heavenly nor your earthly 
father, and I cannot take care of you.”’ 

*‘ There is no graft here,’’ he said, as he 
walked down the yard. 


Those who are used to a solid meal of 
two or threé dishes cannot appreciate the 
variety of a course dinner, and when they 
attend a formal repast arise from the table 
much hungrier than when they sat down. 
An illustration of this was furnished me 
recently by a young friend from the country 
—a boy of about fourteen—who came to 
town to enjoy the Fourth-of-July celebra- 
tion. I took him toa banquet at a fashion- 
able hotel, thinking he would enjoy luxu- 
ries to which he was unaccustomed at home, 





but I came toa wrong conclusion, for he did 
not value the dainty viands set forth on the 
menu, and wus entirely puzzled by its bad 
French. Last week his mother sent mea 
letter which he had written to her concern- 
ing the festivities, and it ran as follows: 

** Dear Ma: 

I went toathing that they call a bankit 
yesterday, and to start out with | was given 
arose-bud to stick in my button-hole. I 
imagined that I was so marked because I 
was the flower of the flock at home, but 
when I saw the other fellows similarly 
decorated I came to the conclusion that I 
was not the only pebble on the beach. Well, 
first I had a half a plate full of soup, and it 
was snatched away by a colored man almost 
before I had time to taste it. Then he 
brought me a little bit of fish anda new 
potato, which he called a pomme de 
terre, for short, and while I was turning 
the stuff over with a fork, it vanished with 
a ‘Take your plate now, sah,’ and a negroe 
bow, the magnificence of which made me 
feel like two cents. That was the way 
it was all through—little morsels of 
this and that, that came and went like 
a series of biograph views after I 
had gota mouthful. The only things that 
I really enjoyed were the ice-cream and 
cake, and there was not enough of them. 
Now, if | was giving a banket it would be 
pretty nearly allice-cream. Finally the ele- 
gant coon gentleman brought me a hard 
cracker and a piece of the smelliest cheese 
that my nose ever encountered, and a 
thimbleful of black coffee. I was glad to 
get the latter, for it helped to destroy the 
odor of the cheese, which must have been in 
the arc with Noah. Gosh! I’1l be glad when 
I get up to the farm again and can draw up 
to a New England biled dinner. This 
moving in fashionable society isnot what it 
is cracked up tobe. I’d rather go to a 
church sociable, even if the oysters in the 
stew are few and far between; you can al- 
ways have plenty of doughnuts. there, any- 
way. Yours affectionate, 

Reuben.”’ 

So it seems my young rustic does not 
bank on a banket. It’s too rich fur his 
blood. 


— A special report of the Census Bureau on 
occupations shows that in continental United 
States the total number of persons engaged in 
gainful occupations in 1900 was 29,073,233, which 
was half,of the population ten years of age and 
over, and nearly two-fifths of the entire popula- 
tion. The total number comprises 22,489,425 
men, 4,833,620 women and 1,750,178 children, of 
which 1,264,411 were boys and 485,767 girls. 

——The United States Geological Survey sends 
out the following preliminary statement of the 
value of the production of the following minerals 
in the calendar year, 1903: Pig iron, $344,350,000; 
iron ores, $66,356,001; salt, $5,150,196; phosphate 
rock, $2,986,824; coke, $66,459,623; bituminous 
coal, $351,094,209; anthracite coal, $152,036,443. 

—The foreign commerce of the United States 
in the fscal year 1904 is the largest in its history; 
the exports of manufactures are larger than in 
any preceding year, and the exports of domestic 
products exceed those of any other country. In 
manufactures the exports of the year will make 
their highest record. While the figures of manu- 
factures exported for the full fiscal year 1904 
have not yet been completed by the Bureau of 
Statistics, the fact that the eleven months’ fig- 
ures already completed exceed by $17,000,000 
those of the corresponding period of the record 
year, 1900, makes it apparent that the total ex- 
ports of manufactures in 1904 will be greater 
than those of any preceding year. It is also 
apparent that the exports of domestic products 
from the United States in the fiscal year just 
ended will exceed those of any other .country. 
The United Kingdom is, next to the United 
States, the world’s largest exporter of domestic 
products, and until within recent years surpassed 
the United States in iis total. During recent 
years, however, the United States has rapidly 
gained upon and finally overtaken the United 
Kingdom in the race for supremacy as an ex- 
porter of domestic products. 

— One of the most unattractive mining dis- 
tricts known tothe prospector isthe Kotzebue 
placer gold field of Seward Peninsula, Alaska. 
Low, tundra-covered hills, natura) breeding 
places for mosquitos and black files, surround 
him there on every side. Traveling, difficult on 
higher ground in that region, is almost impos- 
sible over the lowlands bordering the sound, and 
is not much betterjalong ,the ‘streams. Until re- 
cently the only fuel was that afforded by the low 
willows scattered along the bottoms of the val- 
leys. The summers are damp and the winters 
are severely cold. To offset these disadvantages 
it may be stated that the gold production of the 
Kotzebue field from its discovery in 1901 to the 
present is estimated to be not far from $415,000. 

— Commissioner Gilman of the Maine Agri- 
cultural Department is making arrangements for 
holding the annual farmers’ institutes, beginning 
about Aug. 15. Places and dates have not been 
definitely settled upon, but Washington, Han- 
cock and Aroostook will be the counties first 
favored. Three institutes will be held in Wash- 
ington County, two in Hancock and three in 
Aroostook in late August. A widespread inter- 
est in them is manifested by the farmers of the 
above-named sections of the State, and extremely 
profitable sessions are anticipated. 

—Sheep shearing is virtually completed 
throughout Montana, and from the best figures 
obtainable the season’s yield will be about 40,- 
000,000 pounds, an increase of nearly ten per 
cent. over last year. The prices obtained show 
a substantial increase over last year. 

——A South African syndicate has placed an 
order with James Mafelo, El Paso, Tex,, for the 
purchase of 160,000 head of sheep, two thousand 
mules, two thousand burros and one thousand 
broodmares. These animals will be purchased 
in West Texas and New Mexico, and shipped to 
South Africa. The contract calls for the ship- 
ments to be maae within the next twelve months. 

— Exports of fruit from the United States in 
the fiscal year 1904 will exceed $20,000,000, against 
less than $3,000,000 in 1894 and less than $2,000,000 
in 1884. The growth in the exportation of fruits 
from the United States has been very rapid dur- 
ing the last few years. The Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, through its Bureau of Statis- 
tics, has issued a table showing the value of 
fruits and nuts imported and exported in ea 





year from 1884 to11904. It shows that the importa- 
tions were practically $20,000,000 {n value in 
1884, and willin 1904 be about $22,000,000, while the 
exports which were $1,746,418 in 1884 will be about 
$20,500,000 in 1904. Apples, oranges, apricots, 
prunes and raisins form the principal items in 
the exports of fruits. The value of the apple 
exportations in 1904 will amount to about $8,500,- 
000 out of the $20,500,000 worth of fruits exported, 
and of the $8,500,000 worth of apples exported, 
about $5,500,000 worth was exported in the natu- 
ral state and $3,000,000 worth as dried fruit. 

— Director W. H. Jordan of the New York 
Experimental Station at Geneva has issued his 
annual report for the year 1903. This is one of 
the two stations of that State. The Geneva 
people receive an annual income of $69,500, 
divided into fifty thousand dollars for mainte- 
nance, eight thousand dollars for outside horti- 
cultural investigation, ten thousand dollars for 
enforcing provisions of the fertilizer law, and 
fifteen hundred from the United States Govern- 
ment. The balance of this sum comes from the 
State, being appropriated by the legislature. 
During the year 36,384 copies of bulletins have 
been mailed to residents of the State. 

——Russia’s action in searching and seizing 
vessels in the Red Sea has started a discussion 
that for the moment overshadows the news from 
the theatre of operations in the Far East. If 
London despatches are to be credited, England 
is preparing to back whatever decision she 
reaches in regard to the legality of Russia’s ac- 
tions by force of arms. It is not to be believed, 
however, that the British government will pre- 
cipitate a crisis at this time by making apy 
effort to enforce her interpretation of the in- 
ternational law bearing on the case. Indeed, 
so far as is known, Russia has violated no 
accepted canon of international law. Risley, in 
his ‘‘ Law of War,”’ makes no mention of ‘‘mail,” 
the confiscation of which at the present moment 
seems to be the chief issue, although the British 
press is trying to prove that th: vessels of 
Russia’s volunteer fleet are filibuster’s. The 
argument is that having gone through the 
Dardanelles as merchantmen, they were es- 
chewed from becoming warships. 

—Boston is supplying Chicago with dressed 
beef. New England and nearby cattle are being 
slaughtered at the Brighton and other local abat- 
toirs, and carload after carload of the dressed 
beef is being shipped direct to the Winay City, 
where there are plenty of cattle, but few to 
slaughter them. Instead of a meat famine in 
Boston, so persistently predicted, there is more 
meat here than can be sold locally,and so the Hub 
has turned the tables on the city of great stock 
yards and is sending Chicago people a supply of 
meat for their tables. 

——In aninterview with Postmaster General 
Payne, Frank G. Carpenter asked him if the 
rural free delivery was, in his estimation, a 
success. The reply was: “ Yes, indeed. Few 
people know how great a success itis. We have 
now more than twenty-three thousand rural 
delivery routes, giving a daily mail delivery to 
2,300,000 families, or to more than eleven mill- 
ion persons. Estimating our population at 
seventy-seven million, we are now serving one- 
seventh of all the people in the United State: 
through the rural delivery.” ’ 
— Discussion of Old Home Week plans for 
the small towns in western Massachusetts has 
brought out the interesting proposal of a series 
of bonfires on the night of Saturday, July 30, to 
be lighted upon adjacent hilltops so as to make 
acontinuous chain from the Connecticut river 
west. It is thought possible, indeed, that ar- 
rangements might be made to extend the chain 
the entire length of the State, but the western 
section offers a topography especially well 
adapted to such purposes. Mt. Tom, Mt. 
Holyoke and old Greylock would serve as cen- 
tral points from whicn large bonfires would be 
visible for many miles, and on the lower peaks 
and ridges, so abundant throughout this part of 
the State, fires could be lighted that would make 
novel addition to the Old Home Week observ- 
ances of the country towns. 

——As a result of the meat strike about one hun- 
dred thousand men have been out of work in the 


Send for our Horse.Goods Cata- 
logue. It’s the best horseman’s 
handbook that’s published. It 
brings the store close to every 
horseman’s office and stable. 

Ready for use every week in the 
year, and often saves horsemen 
money by keeping them constant- 
ly informed on qualities, sizes and 
prices. Free for the asking. 

Write to Philadelphia---the New 
York store carries no horse goods. 


The manager of our Horse Goods Store 
has made a specialty of boot-making and 
boot-fitting for some of the leading speed 
horses for yeare. What he knows about 
horses and boots is at the disposal of our 
customers—for the asking. 

Inquire by mail what you want to know 
about, and a personal answer will be sent if 
necessary. 

The prices in our catalogue are net—the 
same to everybody alike. We believe this 


is the only house which sells horse goods 
on this plan. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


Department 45, PHILADELPHIA. 


FOR SALE 


cats nuthtag Sat 
wears nothing but harness, very steady, | 
any ; — very little work paced 5 m ies from 218: 





Pp 
cheap and cheap looking need not apply. 
W. LEGGETTI, Jacksonville, I} 
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DARK RED SHORT-HORNS. 


Must Reduce My Stock 


And will make attractive prices on a dozen head 
of females and ten young bulls, all Cruickshank 
beck, IME. NONEA RELL: Kine ioscas, elas 
head of the herd. Py ae 


R. L. BOLITHO Alden la. 


JAS. E. SILVERTHORN, 


ROSSVILLE, IND. 
BREEDER OF HIGH-CLASS 


SCOTCH and SCOTCH-TOPPED 
SHORT-HORNS. 


Cataiogue on application. Visitors welcome. 


The Hill Home 
Shropshires 


Have won the open flock prize for three years 
in succession, 1901, 1902, 1903; one car of supe- 
rior yearling rams and one car of yearling ewes, 
extra quality, for sale; also some yearling rams 
and ewes of high quality under fit for the coming 
fair season. Write for prices 


J- G. HANMER, FProp., 














nine leading cities concerned. 


BOX 278, BRANTFORD, ONT. 





PERCHERON 


buy at Our Prices 


T. L. & J. L. DeLANCEY, 


On C., M. & St. P.,C. R. I. & P. and C. 


WE HAVE SOME VERY GOOD 


STALLIONS 


THAt we can sell at Weur Prices and we have some 
excellent Percheron stallions that you will want to 


n’t wait until some one else gets what you want. 
Come soon and see every first-prize winner a 
Minnesota State Fair, excepting one. 


the Jast 


Northfield, Minn 


W. R’ys. 


Importers 
and Breeders 





KEISER BROS., 


KEOTA, IA., 


KEISER BROS, & PHILLIPS. 


RED KEY, IND., 


IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


Percherons, Shires and French 
Coach Stallions. 


Never were better prepared and disposed to furnish you such excellent horses at such 
conservative figures as at the present time. 


> =< 





ROSEMONT HEREFORDS 


Assisted by MARQUIS OF SALISBURY 16th 138804, the best son of imp. Salisbury. 
Catalogue on application. Correspondence solicited. Visitors welcome. 


CHARLES E. CLAPP, - - - 


THe FAMous ACROBAT 
68460 


‘e BERRYVILLE, Clark Co., Ve 





SINNISSIPPI 


SHORT-HORNS 


FRANK O. LOWDEN, Prop. 


Herd headed by the prize-winning bull VALIANT 171067, assisted by the grand young 
Scotch bull GOOD MORNING 182755. 


Young Bulls Suitable for Service for Sale. 
Address all communications to W. J. & A. G. BAKER, Mgrs., OREGON, ILL. 


elephone 36. 





OUR COFFEE 


ORIENTAL MALE BERRY JAVA 
Satisfies You! 





prices and purity in TEA. 


FORMOSA, OOLONG, 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST, 
SOUCHONG, JAPAN, 
GUNPOWDER, HYSON, 
INDIA and CEYLON TEAS 





Give us a chance on your TEA. We assure you fair 





35c., 40c 
50c., 60c 
75c., 90c . 





or ee 
$1.00, $1.25 Sign of the Big T Kettle 


Afternoon Tea, Flowery Pekoe, $1.50. 








ORIENTAL TEA CO., 


Scollay Square, Opp. Subway Station, Boston, Mass. | 
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TELEPHONE NO. 3767 MAIN. 


When cop strikes cop, then comes excite- 
ment in the police station. 








Governor Bates played second base in the 
game between members of the council and 
staff, but not second fiddle. 





Admirers of Dumas’ great drama will be 
interested in the fact that Messrs. Armand 
and Duval were recently arrestéd for shop- 
lifting. 


How about the push-carts of Boston? 
Recent investigations in New York suggest 
that even in this nodest industry there are 
syndicates. 








It seems a pity that there should even be 
a suspicion that the bath department needs 
a bath itself simply to get rid of the mud of 
politics. 2 

Possibly there is some comfort in the 


thought that we are now showing the rest of 
the country what not to do when threatened 


by moths. 





— 
—— 


The most curious fatality of the week was 
that of the New England farmer, who in 
running away from a band of hornets, fell 
on his own scythe. 








_ Extremes have certairly met if the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, digging round in the 
dust of Babylonia, has actually dug up the 
world’s oldest city. 


We will now proceed to pick out the 
Electoral College, which willin turn select 
“two citizens’ of the United States to 
serve as President and Vice-President. 





— 


lt is interesting to know that the pres- 
ent summer ranks among the coolest, but 
there are still a few inquiring minds that 
remain uneasy until they know whether 
it is hot enough to satisfy each of their 
friends and even acquaintances. 


a 
—— 


Madame Schumann-Heink is to appear 
next season in the part of alaundress. The 
laundress, of course, is one of those persons 
referred to with such approbation in the 
old-fashioned school readers, who sing at 
their work. 
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In this discussion between Manager Con- 
reid and his musical laborers—the title 
artist seems somewhat in dispute—there 
still remains the obvious discrepancy be- 
tween the salaries paid to the orchestra and 
those gathered in by the vocalists. 

**Gentlemanly deportment consists of 
good manners and due regard for the feel- 
ings of others,” is the definition given by 
the late James K. Fellows of Lowell, in 
establishing a prize to be given yearly to 
the most gentlemanly youth in the Lowell 
High School. The prize is worth trying 
for, even if it carried no other emolument 
than the fact of fulfilling the requirement. 


<> 











Few criminals have ever made a more 
effective plea than that made the other day 
by the young man who begged to be sent to 
the house of correction rather than to 
prison in order to acquire the ability to 
earn an honest living when he should again 
be at liberty. 


a> 





Moy Soon has the unique distinction of 
being the only Chinaman arrested in Boston 
for idle and disorderly conduct. The fact 
is rather complimentary to the local China- 
town, for the charge is a common occur- 
rence in other cities having similar gather- 
ings of celestials. 


— 
<> 


Real bargains were numerous at the re- 
cent auction sale of unclaimed articles at 
the custom house. Whiskey, for example, 
appraised at eleven dollars and twenty-five 
cents brought only four dollars—which goes 
to show, possibly, that Boston is not over 
enthusiastically addicted to alcoholic stim- 
ulants. 
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It is interesting to note that the only 
death from lockjaw that has occurred re- 
cently in Boston wasn’t the result of a 
Fourth-of-July celebration. This is one of 
the good results of keeping liberty from de- 
generating into license, and should be re- 
membered “forninst”’ next year’s celebra- 
tion. 





a 


Some day, perhaps, the general public 
will rise against the hoodlum. The latest 
case in which the hoodlum element seems 
likely to have injured a large number of 
decent people is out in Medford, where a 
large estate, hitherto open to the public, is 
likely to be closed, owing to the ungrateful 
vandalism of some among those who have 
deen admitted. 








It is well the new scheme to make cream 
out of skimmilk and a patent gelatine prep- 
aration came to grief at the first attempt to 
work it ina New England city. It was 
alleged that the stuff would turn twenty- 
five gallons of thin cream and ten gallons 
of skimmilk intoa“rich cream.’”’ Frauds 
of this kind are to be classed with oleo, and 
might, unchecked, become a serious danger 
to a growing branch of the dairy industry. 


<> 





Now that oleo, the original ‘‘ yellow 
peril’’ of the dairy industry, seems to have 
been downed for good and all,the dairy 
defenders will be able to concentrate upon 
the other imitations of fresh butter. It is 
now generally recognized that these prep- 
arations may in general be logically fought 
onthe ground of unhealthfulness. Saida 
Wisconsin expert: ‘‘ There are several 
processes in the renovation of butter. 
Some of these contain an admixture of 
chemicals, and, in many instances the but- 
ter itself is so foul by bacterial fermenta- 
tion as to make it questionable as to 
whether the process of renovation has 
practically placed it in the category of 
healthful food.“ Some ot those zealous in- 
spectors, so particular about the exact num- 
ber of bacteria to be allowed ina quart of 
city milk, might find a more original field 
for activity in study of the yellow factory 
products so liberally set forth at city poard- 
ing houses and restaurants. While the milk 
wigglers represent the growth of a few 
hours only, the patent butters embody the 
results and remains of countless generations 
of germs extending away back into bacterial 
ancient history. Study into it, Mr. In- 
spector, and give the milkman a rest. 





This is the season when farm, pastures 
and meadows are over-run with parties of 
town and city people looking for “‘ wild” 
berries. This annual invasion has become 
so extensive in the more thickly settled dis- 
tricts, that the owners show an increasing 
tendéncy to treat the berry crop as private 


property by setting up tresspass signs. 
They are becoming rather tired of paying 
taxes on land which often produces almost 
nothing but a quantity of fruit to be 
gathered by strangers. The trouble is to 
gather the crop at an expense which will 
leave anything for the producer. The most 
common plan is to rent the berry lot to 
some numerous family at so much for the 
season. In the Pennsylvania berry districts 
the problem has been solved, by hiring 
more than ten thousand boys and men, 
otherwise out of work, because of the 
closing of the coal mines. Perhaps 
cultivation of the blueberry plant will 
shed light on the question of profit. 
Professor Card of the Rhode Island sta- 
tion finds that acertain fungous, or mossy 
growth, found in the natural haunts of the 
plant, is necessary for its vigor, and having 
supplied the need, the swamp berry bushes 
are doing well on the cultivated field. By 
selection of the best kinds, and increasing 
their size by cultivation, it may be possible 
to get fruit that could be more quickly gath- 
ered than the wild blueberries and which 
could be sold at fancy prices. 


a 
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The Meat Strike. 

From the average Eastern farmers’ point 
of view the strike of the Western meat 
packing house employees means perhaps a 
chance to work off a little cow beef at better 
than the usual prices, likewise a somewhat 
better demand for lamb, veal and poultry 
produce. There are other sides to the situ- 
ation, however, and the rather large class 
of farmers who buy their meat provisions 
may soon be ready to sympathize with the 
consuming public. 

The greatest sufferers from the advance 
in the price of beef and lamb will be the 
keepers of summer hotels, where the guests 
demand an elaborate bill-of-fare, for the 
season is almost too far along to make it 
wise to advance the rates of board. Mine 
host at the seaside and in the mountains 
will not.make much money this year, unless 
there is a change in the situation in the 
meat market. People living in their own 
homes will not be put to any great incon- 
venience by the meat strike, unless prices 
go up all around on account of the demand 
for food, principally of the vegetarian 
kind. It would not hurt many to go with- 
out meat for awhile, especially at this sea- 
son of the year when its heat-producing 
properties are not needed. Some reformers 
are of the opinion that it is too stimulating 
to be used at all, and place it with alcoholic 
beverages as among the things to be 
avoided. Still, these advocates of a diet of 
herbs, like the saints of old, go to ex- 
tremes, for a mixture of all kinds of edible 
things is desirable, both for health and 
enjoyment. One does not have much appe- 
tite for a viand that is unpalatable, and the 
eating of something that one dislikes does 
not promote good digestion. Nevertheless, 
with eggs, fish and fruit, one can get along 
comfortably without meat during July and 
August, that is, if they are accompanied 
with good bread, which is the staff of life! 

And this reminds us that there has been 
likewise an unexpected rise in the wheat 
market, which may cause a scarcity of the 
loaf that smells of home or of the baker’s 
shop. But the oatmeal cakes of the Scotch 
and Irish are fairly good substitutes for 
wheaten bread, though they are somewhat 
hard, and the Johnny cakes made from In- 
dian meal are not to be sneezed at, while 
rye raised, moulded and baked in the 
oven is not to be refused when one is hun- 
gry. Neither is the New England brown 
bread, with baked beans, which is so deli- 
cious with plenty of sweet butter. 

But as we have already indicated, when 
the price of food goes up in one line there 
is apt to be a rise in various other direc- 
tions, and this makes the problem of living 
difficult to solve by the wage-earner. If 
wages went upin proportion the advance 
would make but little difference, but, un- 
fortunately, incomes are the last things to 
bound skyward, and this makes it hard to 
make both ends meet. However, we shall 
not have to come to the peasants’ dish of 
potatoes and point yet awhile. 

Poultry, eggs and the garden will mate- 
rially help out the farmer’s bill of fare. In 
some localities it would be a blessing if the 
meat strike should lead to a return to the 
old practice of a co-operative beef supply, 
which affords a welcome relief from the 
tyrauny of the beef trust, and which ts fairly 
practicable even in warm weather, with the 
help of icehouses and meat preservatives. 
Whatever may happen to the general pub- 
lic, it will be hard for the provision trusts 
to crowd the farmers to the wall. In such 
industrial struggles the land owners always 
have the under hold. 
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Co-Operative Marketing. 


The problem of shipping farm produce 
and selling in distant markets seems to 
have been lately solved by thetruck farmers 
of the South in a very successful way. But 
so quickly and quietly has the new system 
sprung up that not many Northern farmers 
are fully awareof its workings. The news- 
paper references to the subject are com- 
monly limited to notices of big shipments 
by such and such local associations. 

The members of theseassociations are the 
farmers who produce the fruit and early 
vegetables. Shares are $10 each. There 
are the usual officers, also a local manager 
and a receiving agent at the city to which 
the produce is to be sent. The local manager 
orders the cars, checks the farmers’ pack- 
ages, giving receipts, and makes up a 
list of the carload. Each shipper may con- 
sign to his favorite commission men as he 
chooses. When the car arrives, the receiv- 
ing agent pays the freight bill at special 
carload rates, and has commission deal- 
ers on hand to take charge of the goods ad- 
dressed to them. The commission men 
remit direct to the shippers. The fees of 
the receiving agent and the cost of operat- 
ing the association are added to the freight 
charge, which is even then, far less than by 
individual shipments. The grower is re- 
lieved of all bother about his shipments, 
has them properly looked after, from start 
to finish. No doubt a good part of the 
recent increase in the Southern fruit and 
truck business is owing to the reliance 
which can be placed on the market and 
transportation end of the business. Thus, 
while in 1897 the Illinois Central road 
handle only 187 extra fruit and vegetable 
cars from the South toward Chicago, the 
number in 1903 had increased to 565. 

To the New England reader the method 
of these associations will suggest the plan 
of the milk producers to solve the problem 
of the Boston milk supply. These Southern 








the situation by the simplest method with- 
out much capital and with no special 
trouble or risk. . 

The middlemen, it is true, have not been 
driven out, but they are watched and limited 
in such a way that they can obtain only 
their legitimate pay for services without 
receiving additional profits through all sorts 
of extras and, drawbacks, after the fashion 
of the unrestrained commission dealer the 


produce growers have secured control of | year 

















CINQUEFOIL OR HARDHACK AND ITS FOE, THE BUTTERNUT. 

Pasture near Manchester, Vt. The illustration shows the peculiar antagonism be- 
tween the butternut and the shrubby cinquefoil. The ground is fully occupied by the 
latter except for the circle surrounding the young butternut tree at the right centre of 
the field. Not a living plant of cinquefoil occurred within the circle shown as a dark 
ring.- At the left are trees of two or three other kinds, none of which show such antagon- 
ism. See descriptive article. 
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world over. The producers also deal di- 
rectly and as a body with the railroads, as 
they should do everywhere. To be sure, 
the milk business is not like the green-prod- 
uce business. The milk dealers are more 
closely organized than the produce traders, 
and possibly have a stronger hold on the 
city end of the proposition. But the meth- 
ods of the produce-shipping associations, 
with their long and successful working, no 
doubt contain hints and suggestions for co- 
operative marketing of all kinds. 


The Boer Hero. 


The death of Paul Kruger calls attention 
to his virtues and his failings. That he was 
a brave and patriotic man even his bitterest 
enemies will concede. But, through his 
lack of education and his peculiar environ- 
ment, he was essentially a narrow-minded 
man. The only book he ever read was the 
Bible, which as a rule for good living is un- 
approachable, but one often misinterpreted 
and not fully understvod by people of prim- 
itive character, who make no allowance for 
the time when it was written and the con- 
ditions that controlled its compcsition. 
*Oom Paul’? was never politic; he was 
stubborn and determined, and he was one 
of the causes of the downfall of his country, 
though Mr. Chamberlain had probably as 
much to do with the Boer war with Great 
Britain as did the leader of the sturdy band 
of Hollanders, who wanted supreme control 
in the African land which they called their 
home. 

It is thought by many that he should have 
stayed in South Africa when the contest 
was over, instead of fleeing to Europe, 
where he could expect no assistance in the 
settlement of the dispute, but he was too 
obstinate for diplomatic work, and he really 
left the Transvaal, after the entrance of 
Lord Roberts into Pretoria, because he was 
too old to take part in the guerilla warfare 
which followed. He was brave to rashness, 
and in his early days his daring acts in 
meeting the attacks of the savage beasts 
that abounded in the early days of the 
settlements in which his lot was cast, recall 
the fabled heroes of romance in their cour- 
ageous disregard of danger. 

But under all his valor he had a great 
deal of the economical and thrifty nature of 
the peopies from whom he was descended. 
He was notall Datch, for he had beside 
German and French blood in his veins. He 
looked closely after his financial interests, 
and was said to be not overscrupulous in 
monetary affairs, giving himself the benefit 
of the doubt whenever there was any ques- 
tion as to what belonged to him or another. 
Perhaps he illustrated in the grasping side 
of his nature Burns’ well-known lines: 

** T’ll not say men are villains all, 
The real hardened wicked 
Who have no check but human law 
Are to a few restricted. 
But, oh! mankind are unco weak 
And little to be trusted, 
When self the wavering balance shakes 
’T is rarely right adjusted.” 
Still, take him for all in all, he was a wan 
of a noble mould who within his limitations 
did his best to preserve the liberties of his 
people, though he might have served them 
better if he had been more conciliatory in 
his disposition. 

He would not yield to great Britian, but 
if his remains are to rest in the Trans- 
vaal, permission must be obtained from that 
nation to allow him to be buried among his 
kinsfolk. Happily, however, he will not 
know this, and his indumitable pride can- 
not therefore be wounded. 


Hard Work with the Scythe. 


No poet ever poetizes about the mowing 
machine, but poets have written of the 
mower and his scythe, as of the reaper and 
his sivkle, from times remote and vague. 
The mower may be an interesting object 
for the poet to look at, but, if he accom- 
plishes much jn the field, he has pretty hard 
work to do. If the poet had to change 
places with him, he would quickly find his 
poetical afflatus no more,and that he was 
no mower himself. 

Fifty years ago the boys used to be trained 
to use a scythe properly: ‘Stand up 
straight when you mow. Point in and 
point out. Keep the heel down. Don’t 
make hog-troughs in the grass.’’ These 
were among ithe standard and explicit di- 
rections. 

A man capable of mowing well and fast, 
and able to hold out from before sunrise till 
eleven o’clock, could afford to be rather in- 
dependent as haying time approached. If, 
in addition, he was competent to pitch hay 
both on and off the loads, he was consid- 
ered a first-class “hand,” and farmers 
would outbid each other to secure him. Re- 
ceiving a quarter or half a dollar a day more 
than other helpers, he was expected to work 
extra hard, and, in order to maintain his 
prestige, would exert himself to the utmost. 
After a few seasons the farmers would be- 
gin to remark that ‘*‘ Reuben ain’t the man 
with a scythe he used to be.’’ 

Haying used to be the great undertaking 
of the farmer’s year. One of the indispen- 
sable essentials for this trying period was 
considered to bea supply of liquor. “ Where 
ye goin’ to get yer rum fer hayin’ this 
°°? was a frequent question, which 
as Maine laws began to come in vogue, 
came to be repeated with some anxiety. 
Gradually the custom was abandoned, but 
very gradually. 

Haying made a serious demand upon the 
farmer’s pocket for the wages of extra help 
and on the farmer’s wife for their board 
and care. The average wages of good 
“hands” during that season were. proba- 
bly as high forty or fifty years ago as they 











are now, although many people may think 
differently. In many instances higher 
wages were paid than are usual at pres- 
ent. It was a necessity from which the 
farmer, having a large area in grass for 
hay, could not escape. In many cases quite 
a gang of helpers had to be kept employed 
for a month or six weeks, the length of 
time depending much upon the weather. 
It is easy to see that haying used often to 
cost the farmer a round sum—sometimes 
seemingly as much as his hay was worth. 
The farmer and his helpmate breathed a 
sigh of relief when haying was over, and 
were fain to repair tothe seashore, if they 
lived near it, and camp out for a few days 
of needed rest. Yet, with all they had to 
contend with, farmers of these days used to 
get ** well off ’’ somehow, while farmers of 
the present complain that they can hardly 
make a living.—Hartford (Ct.) Farmer. 


— 
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Butternut Kills Hardhock. 


A remarkable thing observed in connec- 
tion with shrabby cinquefoil is the appar- 
ent antagonism existing between it and the 
butternuttree. This is a matter of common 
report with the farmers of Manchester and 
Dorset, Vt., and careful observations by the 
Vermont. Experiment Station -have con- 
firmed their idea. The cinquefoil rarely 
grows close to a butternut tree. This fact 
is strikingly shown where butternut trees 
occur in fields overgrown with the cinque- 
foil. Each large tree occupies the fields 
overgrown with the cinquefoil. Each large 
tree occupies the centre of aclear grassy 
circle of a diameter considerably exceed- 
ing the farthest spread of its branches. 
The deadly influence of the butternut is 
made even more evident in the case of 
rapidly growing young trees by the fact 
that the base of the tree forms the centre 
of an area of dead cinquefoil plants. 

Moreover, with such batternuts the “‘ dead 
line ’’ for the weed is pushed outward year 
by year as the tree enlarges, so that the 
trees may be surrounded by a circle of dead 
and dying cinquefoil plants bordering the 
clean, grassy plot under the tree. This an- 
tagonism is, we believe, attributable rather 
to the root relations of the two plants thap 
tothose of shade. Thus young butternuts, 
from two to eight feet high, were observed 
to be surrounded by a circle which might 
be twice thé diameter of the top of the tree, 
within which the weeds were dead, and 
with dying plants bordering its margins. 
Such butternuts do not cause much shade. 
Moreover, young birch, beech, maple, 
cherry, apple and pine trees in the same 
field showed no such striking relation to 
the death of the cinquefoil, healthy plants 
of the weed frequently crowding close under 
their branches. 

From the practical standpoint it is evi- 
dent that the butternut should be given a 
prominent place in any scheme of reforesta- 
tion looking to the extermination of the 
cinquefoil. One young butternut each 
square rod of infested soil would probably 
in ten years time kill most, if not all, of the 
cinquefoil. 
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The Bee Colony. 


It should be as far away from public 
highways as possible, and, if convenient, in 
a quiet place, sheltered from high winds, 
where the bees are not likely to be inter- 
tered with by men oranimals. The hives 
must be securely fenced off, if situated on 
land where cattle are accustomed to feed. 
They should also be not so far away as to 
prevent those engaged about the dwelling- 
house from seeing when swarms are in the 
air. lfthe hives can be so placed as to af- 
ford a free bee flight towards the open 
country, while the beekeeper has room to 
work at the side or in rear of them without 
interfering with the flight of the bees, it is 
mutually advantageous to them and to the 
beekeever. 

One of the most reliable arguments in 
favor of combining agriculture with small 
farming lies in the fact that the beekeeper 
can time his work so as not to interfere 
unduly with the attention needed for har- 
vesting his ordinary agricultural produce. 
Moreover, much valuable help can be ren- 
dered by a farmer’s wife who is so dis- 
posed, and many instances are recorded in 
which women make most successful bee- 
keepers. 


— 





Meking Clover and Timothy Hay. 


The proper curing of hay is one of the 
most important points in securing the crop. 
In my own experience I have found that 
the more rapidly the hay is cured, the better 
the hay will be. There is a difference in 
the mode of cutting and curing between 
clover and timothy, and as I am a great 
friend of clover, I will take that first. 

1 commence cutting about four o’clock in 
the afternoon and with a six-foot machine 
can cut four or five acres, according to the 
size and shape of the piece, before dark. In 
the morning I start the tedder as soon as 
the sun has shown on the mown hay for an 
hour or so, and keep it going until the first 
mown hay is cured enough to commence 
raking. Then I stop the tedder and begin 
raking with a side-delivery rake and use a 
good loader to place it on the wagon. 

Hay can be put ina good tight mow with 
forty per cent. of its own moisture in it, and 
make the best. of hay, with nice clean, 
bright leaves and biossoms the same as 
when cut, which should be when the first 
few blossoms begin to turn brown. Hay 
put in the mow with ten per cent. of foreign 
moisture in it will not keep good; some of it 
will be spoiled when taken out. Salt 
sprinkled on hay when putting in a mow 
has spoiled a great deal more hay than it 
has saved. Leave the two last loads in the 
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evening, on the wagons in the barn, then in 
the morning while the dew is on the grass 
they can be unloaded by the spare hands. 
Also have them sharpen the mowing knives 
and get things ready, so when the time 
comes to begin again on the hay, every- 
thing will move off fast and at an advan- 
tage. 

Timothy should be cut in the morning 
and tedded as fast as cut, and by two o’clock 
the most of it can be loaded for the barn. 
Try and fill a mow with hay as quickly as 
possible and have it as near the same all 
over, that is packed the same; this makes 
quite a difference in getting good hay. Keep 
the barn doors shut as much as possible 
and keep the mow as tight as youcan. A 
great amount of first-class hay has been 
spoiled by leaving the doors open at night 
and the cool air from outside coming in, 
comes in contact with the heated air from 
the mow of hay, and causes a great amount 
of moisture. This settles back on the hay 
and spoils it.—W. F. Hilfiker, in Farmer’s 
Guide. 


Notes from Washington, D. C. 


A recent publication of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry on ‘“* The Farm Separa- 
tor,” has been in such demand that the De- 
partment of Agriculture is preparing a 
farmers’ bulletin: (201), entitled ‘*‘ The 
Cream Separator on Western Plains.’’ The 
author, special agent E. H. Webster, writes 
largely from the observations made and 
facts gathered throughout Kansas and Ne- 
braska. Not formally in the list of dairy 
States, he says, these two have had a his- 
tory in dairying, both unique and interest- 
ing. The first lessons in the industry were 
paid for by the farmers at the rate of about 
$100 per lesson in co-operative stock cream - 
ery companies, organized by smooth pro- 
moters. ‘The scheme of running a creamery 
without a sufticiency of contributors of 
cream or milk was disastrous. The second 
step was bringing into practice the idea of 
skimming the farmers’s milk at a station, 
and shipping the cream to a central point 
for churning. This lesson, Mr. Webster 
says, only cost the farmer about $25. The 
third and successful step was the coming of 
the separator. 


Secretary Wilson isa farmer. He wasa 
professor in the Iowa Agricultural College, 
but above all he is a practical farmer. Still 
he proclaims the absolute necessity for 
scientific study and work if American farm- 
ing is to push forward and continue to be 
the first industry of the nation. ‘‘ Five 
thousand students attend agricultural col- 
leges,“ he said, “ but these colleges are 
feeling their wayin the dark along untried 
paths. They are fitting and trying, as car- 
penters built barns in old times, and they 
will at last forge out a system, by com- 
paring notes, which will meet the re- 
qujrements of producers and be entirly new 
and suitable to our conditions as a people. 
The most useful and valuable educational 
work in all the world, appealing to the 
educator, is that of the farmers of the coun- 
try. Pioneer work along this line is wait- 
ing. The organization of faculties to do the 
work; apparatus, laboraties, text books, 
illustrative material, from primary to post- 
graduate and beyond, where studies of spe- 
cialists must be combined, where research 
must be broadened, and where specialties 
must be grouped to reach a desired end and 
meet the pressing demands of producers, 
all these are waiting. This is the great field 
of applied science where the grower seeks 
the help of the scholar, of the experimenter 
and of the observer.”’ 


With the rise of beef prices the American 
hen, both as a meatand egg producer, be- 
comes of prime importance. Is fowl flesh 
as nutritious as that of beef? Experiments 
have been made at the Paris Academy of 
Science to test the nutritive value of the 
flesh of fowls as well as that of their eggs. 
Chickens, ducks and geese were found as 
nourishing as beef, if not of even greater 
nutritive value. Ten hen’s eggs represent 
in food value about a pound of beef. 


Raise more fruit. 


There is one way in which the dairyman 
is justified in putting water in his milk, 
that is by glving the cow all she can drink 
of clean, pure water. Cows are naturally 
heavy drinkers and in many cases they get 
insufficient good water both in winter and 
summer, in the winter they have to drink 
through a hole in the ice and consume less 
than they need, while in summer they may 
have access only to a nearly stagnant pool. 
A good water system both for man and 
~—_ is a highly desirable thing on the 

‘arm. 


The dust bath may be considered almost 
a specific against lice. The hens will throw 
the dust up through their feathers, effect- 
ively smothering these vermin, which, hav- 
ing no lungs, must breath through aper- 
tures in their sides. 


The St. Louis Fair has on exhibition a 
mammoth cheese six feet in diameter. 
Since the balmy days of June have melted 
into the more torrid July article, the full 
strength of this exhibit has come to be 
appreciated. 

With a little look ahead there is no need 
of buying fence posts. Few and far be- 
tween are the farms upon which cannot be 
found places for tree growing for posts 
which will not interfere with the farm crops. 
The Bureau of Forestry highly recommends 
the catalpa tree asa quick-growing fence 
post species. Locust makes another ex- 
cellent post and is quick growing. Care 
should be taken, however, in locating the 
locust weod-lot, since the roots sucker 
freely and become almost impossible of 
eradication. 





Guy E. MrrcHELL. 

On Thursday of this week a monument to 
the deceased soldiers of the 122nd Regiment 
of New York was unveiled about one mile 
north of Fort Stevens. This was the for- 
tieth anniversary of the battle in which the 
regiment was prominent in driving back 
General Early’s forces, in their attempt to 
capture the city of Washington during the 
Civil War, and the National Cemetery, 
where the memorial is erected, was a part 
of the battlefield. Five members of the regi- 
ment are buried there. The monument is 








nine feet and three inches high, and is made 


of Barre granite, and bears th. ins¢rip 
tion: “To the gallant sons of (0) :daga 
County, N. Y., who fought in :),.. field 
July 12, 1864, in defence of Washin 11. ang 


in the presence of Abraham Lincs): Ty, 
regiment served three years in ¢},:. Sixth 
Army Corps, and fought in the battle of 
Antietam, Fredericksburg, Maryes {/cight 
Salem Church, Gettysburg, Rappahannock 
Station, Mine Kun, Wilderness, Spottsyl. 
vania Court House, Cold Harbor, Fort 


Stevens, Opequan, Fishers’ Hii, (agar 
Creek, Fort Steadman, Petersburg, s:iJor3' 
Creek and Appomattox. Fort Stevens was 


originally named Fort Massachuset:: and 
was hastily thrown up after the first battle 
of Bull Run, but was afterward eniargeq 
and strengthened. Its present name was 
given in 1863, in honor of Gen. Isaac 
Ingalls Stevens, a native of Massachusetts 
who was killed at Chantilly, Va., on Sept. 
1, 1862. 

The Floating Hospital on Wednesiay re. 
ceived a memorial gift of $1000, to be added 
to the fund for the building and equipment 
of the new boat so urgently needed. The 
name of the liberal donor has not been dj- 
vulged. Messrs. Lee, Higginson & (0, ac 
knowledge in addition the receipt of the 
following subscriptions for the same pur- 
pose: Thread and Needle Club, Framing. 
ham, $25; “ A Grandmother,” $10: Lend-a- 
Hand Society, Newtonville, $36.54: Dr. J. 
Forrest Burnham, $1; Mrs. L. C. Wason, 
$10. This swells the whole amount for the 
new boat to $11,234.68. On Sunday the trip 
of the hospital will be called Hetty Lang 
Shuman day, in memory of Mrs. A. Shu- 
man, who so recently passed away, to the 
great sorrow of the philanthropic people of 
all creeds with whom she was worthily as- 
sociated in charitable enterprises. Mr. 
Shuman and his family will be honored 
guests on this occasion. 


The hospital in the Adirondacks for the 
treatment of incipient consumption was 
established about four years ago by an act 
of the New York Legislature, and provision 
has been made there for the accommodation 
of nearly fifty patients intents. The super- 
intendent may take paying patients, but heis 
obliged by law tu give the preference to in- 
digent applicants, who are required to 
obtain a certificate from the local authori- 
ties in charge of the poor in regard to their 
lack of means. The fee for examination by 
the local physicians is three dollars. 


— 





The worst trouble the farmer has to con- 
tend with is the hired-help problem. (ne- 
third of the farmers have been able to pro- 
cure some kind of help, and the others are 
trying to do without it, as men cannot be 
got at any price. I think the scarcity of 
farm labor isa great damage to the coun- 
try, a3 farmers cannot fit their land prop- 
erly for the next year’s crop, and they 
themselves have never worked harder than 
they have done this year. Some of our 
neighbors are selling out and moving to the 
city, as they cannot get help to run their 
farms, and each year gets worse in this 
respect—A. B. M., Worcester County, 
Mass. 
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Boston, Mass. 


Canada Unleached 
Hardwood Ashes 


this 





Do you want to seed down a field in gra 
year? Or do you want to grow a big crop 0! ! 
Fall Wheat? Then use The Joynt Brana of I 
leached Hardwood Ashes, and use 2 tons to ¢! 
before seeding, and you are sure to get large ' 
for your money. Write for delivered price « 
formation and address 


JOHN JOYNT, 


Lucknow, Ontario, Canada. 
Reference—Dominion Bank, Wingham, 0! 


FARMS 


CUTAWAY TOOLS for LARGE HAY CROPS. 


CLARK'S Reversible 
BUSH and BOG PAVM- 
Cutsa track 5 ft.“ 
ft. deep. Will plo. 
cut forest. His ' 
action Cutaway |'° 
keeps the lan 
moves18,000 tons 
cuts 30acrespered: | 
His Rev. Disk Plow oo 
furrow 5to10ip.der) “''' 
wide. All ofthese nm 
will kill witeh-gr>*., 
mustard, eharlock 
sun-flower, milkwer! thistle 
any foul plant. | 
Send for circu: 


Cutaway Harrow C% 
HIGGANUM, CONN., U.S. 


Cary M. Jones, 


Live Stock Auctioneer, Davenpor!. * oa 

Thorou nted with individual "°"" 0g 
ped: a ge oe extended ac)" taue 
among stock breed 


ers. are 
Terms reasonable. Write me before cial! 
Office, 230 Bridge avenue. 


Short-Horns 


FOR SALE. 


-[FERS. 
G BULLS, COWS and HEIFE 
*8 bred to calve in the sprius 


ALBERT M. RAWLINS, Springfic!d,0bie 


Un- 
acre 
rns 
i in- 





For rich farming and fruit + ving 
Write J. D. S. HANSON, Hart, M 
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New England, Worcester, Mass.............Sept. 5, 6,1 | Berlin, Berlin... ee Sept. 21-22 OATS AND R 
404 oy en Concord... ............-...8ept. 13-16 ei Denbury Oct. 2-8 
‘ew Jersey Interstate, Trenton....... Sept. 26-39 | Farmington Valley, Collinsville.............. produce Jarg : 
| N ES 100 | New Mexico, Albuquerque..................-.Oet. 10-15 | Guilford, a ee * * e, full grains require 
New York, Syracuse....................--...--Sept. 5-10 | Harwinton, Harwinton........................--..0¢t.3 a complete fertilizer rich in 
MADE WITHOUT PLOUR_AND GRAIN ——— neem — 
7—7— me --. Sept. 
A COG Fleur.—The market is dull. Nova Scotia, Halifax....................-.. — 7-14 | New London, Norwich...................-.--. * as 
Spring paten $5 80. Ohio, Columbus.......................... Aug. 29-Sept. 2| New Milford, New Milford.......... ......Sept. 18-16 
Sold Direct from Factory to User Spring, bakers, $4 15@ 50. Oklahoma Interstate, Blackwell._.......... Sept. 12-19 | Newtown, Newtown......_.-------- “sept. 27-29 
wit *8* 60. Oregon, Salem ..................-. --..--------Sept. 12-19 | Rockville, Rockville.......................--- Sept. 27-29 
z < _ — $4 85@5 25. Pennsylvania, Bethlehem. ...................-. Sept. 6-9 —— Springs, Stafford Springs._............ Oct. 4-6 
The bat product ot the bet experince, ime $| 2 RG At! O28 | fear Phin 2-0 —— 
i. le . ug. pt. ® sete rane ence cone cows one t. 2-23 
ple, durable, economical. It is the Engine that Graham Flour.—Quoted ut $3 00@4 50 y bbl. | Rhode Island Horticultural, Providence...Sept. 15-18 | Woodstock, No. Woodstock. .._.............. ptr 12-4 
works 365 days in the year. rolled and pb e5ae tan * 25 vbvoi. for | South Carolina, Columbia................-...-.O¢t. 25-28 | a entown, Alleneen ne ANIA: 
NOTE:—We carry Ensilage Cutters, Feed Grind- Rye Wloar-<The market 1s frm st $3 75@ | Southern Interstate, atinata ~~ Sept. 1216 | Armatrong, Kittatinning. aug. 118 
ers, Wood Sawing Machines. Ask us for free 400 P bbi. Penne, Delle... ...-...-----.--.- 00. 10 | Dengers ane OO 
catalogue, and terms of sal Corm.—Demand quiet Toronto, Industrial..................... Aug. 29-Sept. 10 ord, Bedford a ----Oct 46 8 
e. Steamer, yellow, 60}c. Utah, Salt Lake City...........................-Oct, 4-8 | DOTS: Reading —— —: Oct. 4-7 = me 
Remember we give the most goods for the least * had La maw 600. 4 2, yellow, spot, oio. Virginia, Roanoke City.............-.-.......Sept. 21-90 | perme anor an sone seeennene soneee Sept. 20-29 
money. No. 2clt —8* ae petene higher —— moblog — — Sept. 26-Oct. 1 Carbon, Lehighton........ ......... A pap ey BOOKS FREE 
J— —— eee reese Sian nee | Seen tee MM Write tonday for our val 
= 600. = =| Wisconsin, Milwaukee... 1496] eee Gee —— o-day for our va 
Oo G ASOLI N E E N G l N E WOR KS Milllfeed.— Market frm and ulet. — NEW YORK. Columbia, Bloomsburg... — books on anaes —* 
‘an, sacks, $21 25. —Bept. 21-24 | Cowanesque Valley, Westfield. — — 
E. A SHEPHERD, Manager. crinter wheat middlings, sacks, $22 00@2500. | Albany, Altamont Aug. 23-2 | Crawford, Cambridge Springs ....... —8 —* information contained in them 
71-75 Washi Spring wheat bran, sacks, $19 50. Ll. Ee — ’ 
ashinaton Street North, Boston, Mass. one feed, $21 —— 2 * American Institute, New York... Sept. 20-22-Nov. 8-17 | Dallas, Dallas.................. — — means money to you. Address: 
nseed meal » $26 00@26 50. Binghatnton, Binghamton...................- Sept. 27-30 | Dayton, Dayton ....................... .-....8 
ee ee Boonville, Boonville... Sopt.6-9 | Ebensburg, Ebensburg. Septal GERMAN KALI WORKS 
Rye.—78@70c P D gee . Broome, Whitney’s Point............... Aug. 30-Sept. 2 | Grats, Gratz oo... ne 7 Sept. 20-23 93 Nassau Street New York 
Tbe Markets. | Broilers, 3 ths and over to pair, P th ... 17 wth 0 one wane —* 7* “peiomaelit — * — — — — — Sept. 13-16 
A * 18 » Cape Vincent Sept. 6-9 | Harford, Harford...................-..--...-- Sept. 28, 29 
ad Brotlers, small, P th .................... 15@16 Catskill Mountain, Margaretville Aug. 23-# | Indiana, Indiana : 
— geons, choice, P doz................. i THE WOOL MARKET Cattaraugus, Littio Valley... Sept. 6-9 | Jefferson, Brookville sey — 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS, | wiige0ns, common to good, doz -----1 0041 50] 5 sneg — — salt 
, STOCK. Turkeys, No.1 Washed fleece, fine, Michigan.....-..... Chautauqua, Dunkirk --- Sept. 6-9 | Lackawanna, Madisonville. _..Bept. 28-90 Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
ARRIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN| Chickens, good to cholee 227 Hr ord * * — ——BB —— Chemung, Rimira Sept. 19-16 | Lancaster, Lancaster..............__...._... sens 28-30 | MIDDLESEX , 
AND BRIGHTON. Broilers 4 to 2 tbs....... EEA I IRL Ss: 1 +4 o “ 88 oa — — “0 Chenango, Norwich........ .............. Aug. 30-Sept. 1 | Lawrence, ae 5-10 ’ od 
For the week ending July 27, 1904. Fowls, choice ............ ....+20-cs00---- 3 “© Dplood 227777777 a7gag. | Clinton, Plattsburg....... .... .............--Sept. 18-16 | Lebanon, Lebanon ......................-Aug. 31-Sept. 2 OBATE COURT. 
Shotes Live Peul Fine delaine, Ohio. ...................-+---38 =f Cobleséill, Cobleskill ......................... Sept. +22 | Lehigh, Allentown.....................--..--. Sept. 20-23 | T°, CARRIE DEAN THAYER, administratrix 
hote ise ve Poultry. * ’ Ohio X,1 and 2 * Columbia, Chatham . ........... Aug, 30-Sept. 2 | Maitland, Wallsvilie .............Sept. 13-16| °F the estate of CLARENCE E. THAYER, late 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Fat Hogs Veals | Roosters, ® ib..2..0 2272227277772 Pulled wools, seoured......... Cortland, Cortland ......---------.--.--------AUg. 2-% | Mansfield, Mansfield Sept. 20-23 | of, Waylandin said County, deceased, intestate, 
This week. -4034 19,259 23,146 Spring chickens, 2 ibs and over,  ib...... 15@16 | _______ 5 “ an ie — na Oe — re Y ————— ordered to notify all known 
orses, 424. es wee -Sep 8 0 insolvent 
F —— INJURED KNEE.—R. W., St. Lawrence Count Panny — “Aug. poo th pam Ah pet gl examine “ail claim * 
Prices om Nerthera Cattle. 5040 th tobe mnt, Sizes quoted below include 20, | N.Y.: If the wound Is properly washed out in, | Dryden, Dryden... ........-Bept. 13-15 | Milton, Milton......-.---..-.. Aug. 30-Sept. 2 | rohate Court to be holden at Gomeaiiee, a ane 

Beer—Extra, $6.00@6.50; first quality, $5.50 Creamery, extra— mediately after the accident and is then occa. | Dundee, Dundee........._....-._.____.___._...Oet. 4-6 | Monroe, Stroudsburg... Aug. 36-Sept. 3 p _ County, on Tuesday, the twen peaventh 
ai.75; second quality, $4.75@5.50; third qual-| V‘ & NH. assorted slzes-_-- ——— reg with some good antiseptic lotion, page hon ——— twent railth day of Octobe wa D. Ie ee ae 

a ; shern N. Y., assorted sizes 4 ere sho no necessity for poulticing or th ko + jycemp ie peepee "el i Lo te 
ity, $4.00@4.50; a few choice single pairs,| Northern N. Y. large t y for poulticing or the | Erie, Hamburg..................... 25.30 | een iD the forenoon, respectively, that th 
$5.75@6.90; some of the poorest bulls, ete.,| Western, large ae — — The great secret to | Franklinville, Franklinville........... Aug. 30-Sept. 2 | Perry, — —— 20-23 = and there present and prove their 
$7542.50. Western steers, $4.30@6.80. Store | , Western, asst. spruce tubs........ 1 8 inary wounds is to se- | Franklin, Matone............................. Sept. 20-23 | Punxsutawney, Punxsutawney............... Aug. And you are ord 

pon ey y ug. 23-27 y' ordered to give to all k 

Cattle—Farrow cows, $15@25; tancy milch cows | Gresmery, northern firsts...........--.--- - 17@17} | that nae nag removal of any foreign matter | Fulton Johnstown... .................-...--.- Sept. 5-8 | Smythe Park, Mansfield... Sept, 20-23 | Creditors at least seyen days written notice. by 
$50@70; milch cows, $30@48; yearlings, $10@15;' | Or ery. S = — 17@17; may have gained admission into the flesh. | Genesee, Batavia.......... ..............-.---- Sept. 19-22 | Sullivan, Forksville .......................Oct. 4-6 | Mall or otherwise, oP the time and place of each 
two-year-olds $15@20; three-year-olds $ ‘ Creame: ys easte B.--- 220 cece 2 seen sone see 1 This can usually be effected by freely irrigating Gorham, Reed Corners.................. Sept. 29-Oct. 1 Susquehanna, Montrose.-__..._. Sept. 20, 21 meeting, and cause notices to be published once 

y . ; y' » $20@30. Dairy VU SEEFD . .....-.------2--20e- eee 17}@18 | the part—i.e., allowing water, from which the | Gouverneur, Gouverneur....._..._..... ‘Aug. 30-Sept. 2 | Troy, Troy ...............-----00------- 20. , ig | a each week, for three successive weeks, in th 
SHEEP—Per pound, live weight, 2.30@3}c; ME 0 von an svnsicomnosnanabohpas 1 ’ ’ ele : — wnnwenssccnscnecnasccne-acsenn =---S@pt. 13-16 | MASSACHUSETTS PLO . ~ 
— al *| Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts.............-.. 15416 | Chill has been taken, to trickle over the wound » Cairo Aug. 23-25 | Union, Burgettstown -.................-...-. .... Oct. 4-6 | published in B UGHMAN, & newspaper 
—9— ——— ber owt., in lots, Dairy, N. ¥. and Vt. seconds CCCæacckæc 19a | from a sponge or clean wet cloth. In some cases | Hersiner terkincn Oct, ¢-6 | Westmoreland, Youngwood....-,.......-.-Spt. 1-16 | one day, at least. before said —— _— 

(05.73; , $4.30@7.00. — — er, Herkimer.................... ----- Sept. 12-15 | Wyoming, Tunkhannock.........._. .__...... Sept. ; : r 

Fat Hoas—Per pound, Western, 5}@5t¢, live | _ Boxes— grit may become embedded in the flesh, and the | Hornelisville, Hornelisville.....—--— i. — 22 
weight; shotes, wholesale—; retail, $2.s0@ | Ex!T® northern creamery..............--- 1 ealbae 9. gene Bnei — the use of &| Jefferson, Watertown.....................-.- Sept. 20-23 CANADA. claims. — 
7,00; country dressed hogs, 6§@6jc. Dairy ore Berens Saxe sex% 9 moval of the foref P of wood. After the re- | Lewis, Lowville..................-...--.--Aug. 90-Sept. 2 | Aylmer, Ont... aan sept. 5-9 | _ You will make return hereof, with your doings 

VEAL CALVES—3@6ic P ID Sualante mak. oreign matter in this manner, some | Madison, Brookfield -- ROR 3, pt. 12-15 | Brome, Brome Corners, Que.......... .......Sept.6,7 | hereon, on or before the date of said first meet- 

Ml portant + . K butter inj oriib prints 14 | tepid water, to which a little carbolic acid or | Montgomery, Fonda.. Aug. 29-Sept. 1 | Caledonia, Ont.............--..-....--.--..---- Oct. 13,14 | ‘ne. September 27, 1904. 

1pEs—Brighton—64@7c P tb; country lots, 6@ ee etiam aoloand P other antiseptic has been added, should be al- | Monroe, Brockport....._.................Sept. 28-Oct. 1 | Central, Ottawa, Ont--...... ........... ......Sept. 1624 Witness, CHARLEs J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 
64. Firsts, northern creamery —— the lowed to trickle over the part, and afterwards | N@ples, Naples.--.............---.---..------- Sept. 20-22 | Chatham, Chatham, N. B................Sept. 28-Oct. 2 Judge — — Cambridge, this tweifth 

CALF SKINS—13@14c @ I; dairy skins, 40@60c. | Extra northern dairy.......-.....-....---.17 the wound may be painted with balsam, and then | NeWark» Newark........ ........-...-.... Sept. 2-Oct. | Chatham, Ont. .............-.-..--.--........ Sept. 27-29 | thausand aa 4A — our Lord one 

TALLOW—Brighton, 3@3}¢ # fb; country lots, | Dairy first..........2.......--.ceeeeeeee sees 1 carefully covered over with a loose bandage Niagara, Lockport .... .........-------.-------- Sept. 7-19 | Drumbo, Ont... --...-...... .---------.------- Sept. 27, 28 W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Registe 
2a@24c. Common to MOOK .... .- 1 SORE ON HORSE’sS HIP.—L. B.S Hyde Park oes cee conn eee onan nee ---- ---- Aug. 29-Sept. 2 pater OP Sg — --- Aug. 31-Sept. 2 — gis r. 

PELTS—50@90c. : ee Ye ° eonta, Oneonta..................-.-.-------Sept. 1-17 goma, te @......------------ Oct. 4,5 | Estate uf CLARENCE E. 

LAMB SKINS—30@40e. — bis aan aint page ar twice daily with solu- | Onondaga, Phoonix.....................---.--- pice Pe ae Sept. -Oct1| Wayland, in the County THAYER, date ot 

NEW. one part tincture of iodine aud three parts | Ontario, Canandaigua........ ........ .......-. Sept. 15-17 | London, Ont... ..........-.---..-------------- Sept. 9-17] _ ceased, intestate, represented insolvent. — 
— New York twins, extra..................... extract of witch hazel. Should large sore, or | Orange, Middietown........................-- Sept. 13-16 | Manitoba, Western Brandon, Man_......_.... Aug. 9-12 THE Probate Court for said County will receive 
Heree Business. New York twins, firsts..............2.2.0.. 7 sore tardy to heal form, keep it clean, and three | Orleans, Albion.........-...........-..-.------Sept. 15-17 New Westminster, B. C..-...........-.. ..--.--. Oct. 4-8 and examine all claims of ereditors against 

The past week has been somewhat quiet, when ntent ye age voegamy 44 times daily apply the following ointment: Iodo- | Oswesatchie, Ogdensburg. ....-............... Sept. 5-8 Norfolk Union, St ee Oct. 18-20 ——— ee E. Thayer, and notice 
compared with some previous weeks.~ Too late | Vermont twins’ fitsts.... 2222222227777 7 form, one dram; tannic acid, two drams; lanolin | O&We8® Fulton...............-.---.----------- oe eel a — — Sept. 0-23 | day of July, A.D. 1004, are allowed te crocs 
for spring trade and also early for fall demand, | Vermont twins, seconds.................... eg, or lard one ounce; mix. Otsego, Cvoperstown ..--.........------------ Sept. 26-23 | Oxford, Kemptville.........-...---..-...--.-Sept, 22-23 | to present and prove. their claims a inet | fd 
but no season when there are not buyers always Ege. > — — "abi asa oe oe eng — — ——— —————— receive and ex. 
alert to possess just what they want. At Moses | nearby and Cape fancy, p doz. 24a05 HARDY QUAIL. Putnam, Carmel.__.__- : pec contrene ce Provincial, Halifax, N.8...-.......-...--..-.. Sept. 7-4 the ph, day pg FE age on 
Colman & Son’s sales stable a good class of | Fastern choice fresh...................--.. & It is proposed to import a large number of the | Queens-Nassau, Mineola -............. "Sept. 20-24 | Sherbrooke, Quebec..................... Aug. 27-Sept. 3 | nine o’clock in the forenoon, and at Cambridge 
horses, better than the average; some found sale | Eastern firsts .............----..--.-------- 21 mountain quail of California to be bred and | ®acket, Potsd — __----....--S8ept. 6-9 | South Grenville, Prescott, Ont.»............Sept. 21-23 | OP the twenty-fifth day of October, 1904, at nine 
at $200@250 down to $50; a few a trifle less; sold Me., Vt.and N. H. firsts................... 21 Rensselaer, N ae St. John, St. John, N. B .-....-..-..--..--.--- 8e -21 | 0’clock in the forenoon. 

@ $50; a fe 88; Yok @22 | turned loose in various parts of New England » Nassatt----—-. --------------------=- Sept. 5-# —— 

b = or State, fir sts. Sy a eee ee Ra 4 * | Rensselaer, West Sand Lake._......... South Renfrew, Sept. 28-30 CARRIE DEAN THAYER, Administratrix. 
good bargains in ponies from $100@150. At/| western, extras .....-.-.-.-.-.-..-- 92 They are claimed to be hardy birds, well able to ite. ane daston — Sept. 12-16 | — N.B 
Cavanaugh Bros.’ sales stable business was | Eastern, fair to good ........-.-..-.--.---- ' stand the severe winters of this section, and Richfield Spriogs, Richfield Springs... .-- Aug. 2-31 | 7 ’ "aoe - B_....---.------------ Sept. 28-Oct. 2 

——— — in prices unchanged. | Western firsts............. ’ Riverside, Greene .........-.. -.-..----------- Sept. 13-16 | Toronto, Toronto..........--..-----...-.----- Nov, 8-12 OTICE I8 HEREBY GIVEN, that the sub 
80 at quiet, ange in pric 8 Vt and N.H. fair to good --19} larger than the common quail. Some of the im- | Rockland, Orangeburg ...........----- Sept. 5-9 | Victoria, B.C.............------.--------. Sept. 27-Oct. 1 scriber has been duly appointed administra 
At other sales stables just a fair demand at | Woon fair to node 17@17 ported birds will be turned loose at once, but | Rockland, New City .......-...-...-........-.. Aug. 23-98 | Wellesley, Ont._.......-.....-..-- ---------- Sept. 15, 16 | F!X, with the will annexed of the estate of 
steady prices. Western culls and dirties. “7. 139@14 | Others will be kept in pens for a time. St. Lawrence, Canton ................----.--- Sept. 13-16 | West Durham, Bowmanville .._. ----Sept. 27, 28 — wh 8 y BL, —* —— in the 

Unien Varda, Watertewn. Petatecs Schuyler, Watkins...-.....-.-....-.--.---------- Sept. 6-9 West Kent, Chatham, Ont...-................Sept. 22-24 cea: testate. and —* — ée- 
MILK SHIPPED AS ICE. Sandy Creek, Sandy Creek ‘Aug. 23-26 | Western Branch. Dunnville, Ont ...........Sept, 20,21 | that tru iwi en upon herself 

Tuesday—The trade in beef cattle, if anything, | New Potatoes— The milk ly of h Sara HM mene Winchester, Ont * at trust by giving bond, as the law directs. All 
a shade stronger than last week. The market Bristol Ferr % R. I., P IIIEE—»— 2 12@2 25 supply 0 Copen agen, Denmark, is toga, Ballston Spa.-.-........---.--- Aug. 30-Sept. 2 Ww ester, UNt..-...--.------------------ --=- Sept. 6,7 —— having demands upon the estate of said 

: Long Island, p bbl 12@) shipped to the city in a frozen condition. It is | Schenevus Valley, Schenevus..............-- Aug. 16-13 | Winnipeg, Man...-.--..---.--..-----..-.- July 25-Aug.6 | deceased are required to exhibit the same; and 
br the last of the week will begin tofeelthe want! New Jersey .........-....- filtered as it comes from the farmers, then pas- | Schoharie, Schoharie..................-...--- Sept. 13-16 | Woodstock, Ont -....-...-.----.--..---.------ Sept. 21,22 | all persons indebted to said estate are called 
of cattle, so say the knowing ones, and it looks| Norfolk Rose, No.1, p bd teurized to 185 degrees, then cooled, and frozen | Seneca, Water ioo · Sept. 27-29 | Woodbridge, Ont -............--- .--- --------- Oct. 19, 20 | Upon to make payment to 
that way. Come to cut off the Western] beef, it J 8 Whit ae 1 by the brine process. Itis shipped to the city by | Silver Lake, Perry.........------.------------ Sept. 26-28 ba dy /. PARDERS, dime. 
makes quite a difference in the supply.jToday | °¢° Cnil' Red bl 1 train in insulated chambers. On arrival it is | S’¢tbe>- Bath .....-.------. ------------------- Sept. 2/-30 Commonwealth of Massachusetts. July 21, 1904. ——— 
the demand is only fair. O. H. Forbush sold| Charleston Rose, No.1, ® bbi......... 1 stored in cases, houses, and thawed ö — — **86 
best cows at 34¢., of 960 Ibs. at 3c., of 970 tbs. at | Eastern Shore Rose, No. 1, P bbi....-1 25@1 75 | needed. It is declared, the taste, flavor and Samem, Riverhens.... ---Sept. 13-16 | MIDDLESEX, 88. ; 
2a2hc. Western cattle cost here from 5¢@64c. Southern, No. 28, p bbl....... ......-- 75@1 00 | other qualities are unimpared, and that the milk Sn ea Valley. a re FEeSATE COURS. Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

Milch Cows and Springers. Green Vegetables. so treated can be kept sweet and fresh for any | Tioga, a ee 6-9 bp ang ——— in the estaie or OUINoT MIDDLESEX, 88. 

Market not overstocked. Some of the best Beets, Rare Mita Scare atin emai ' 50@65 reasonable time. bonne pone ggg — — Aug. 30-Sept. 2 =. VINAL, late of Somerville, in said County, PROBATE COURT. 
went at $50@58, with sales at $25@45; sales at | Feets, UNCHES ......----------e-00 50@ POTATO GROWERS’ OUTFIT. we ee 1 kata — Aug. 30-Sept. 2 leceased. o the heirs-at-law, next 
$45; 10 choice cows at $55. — te — To grow pototovs easily the grower should be | VerRots VORROD.=----ne----------~-----Sept 7-0 | — vestament of said | all ofher persons'interested It the estate of 

Fat Hegs. Carrots, bunched, native, # 100......... t supplied with all necessary machinery. In addi- | Washington, Sandy Hill...........--.----.--- Aug. 23-26 | deceased has been presented to said Court, for 3 O. STETSON, late of Holliston, in 
Corn, sweet, ® box, 5 doz................ 1 1 50 ae y 6us · 4-29 | Probate, by Jarvis B. Keene and ; said County, deceased, intestate. 
’ PP » tion to the pl ri y Martha A. 

Prices dropped off West 3c. 1. w. The arrivals | Pettuce, p box ......-----.....c22-2s20000 on to the plow, a spring tooth harrow, roller | Wayne. Lyons ----.-..---.---..-------------- ..Sept. 15-17 | Vinal, who pray that letters testamentary may | WHEREAS, a ipetition has been presented to 
less than last week, at 5}@5c. Local hogs at 64@ | String beans, native wax, P bskt........ 50S 09 | 2nd two-horse cultivator, with which almost | WellsVille...:....... .....-............--.-------Sept.6-9| be issued to them, the executors therein —— said Court to grant a letter of administra- 
6jc., d. w. String beans, native green,  bu.......- 7521 00 | every farmer is supplied should be used; it is | Wyoming, Warsaw.................-...---.---Sept. 16-17 | without giving a surety on their official bond. * | tion on the estate of said deceased to Lucy V. 

Sheep Heuses. Shell 8, native, P bu 1 also essential to have a planter. digger, weeder, | ¥#t¢s, Penn Yan..---.--..--..-----.------ --- Sept. 20-23 — —— cited to appear at a Probate pa dae ode — Middlesex, 

Over 18,000 head on the market. Butchers | $pinach,natve, # ty-.--.- smoothing harrow, low wagon with platform and VERMONT. Middlesex on the sixth day of September, A> D. | -,YOU are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
filled up killing at full capacity, looking for | Tomatoes, hothouse, P tb. 1 a@number of bushel crates. A four row barrel | 4 aaison, Middiebury......-...--.---- Aug. 30-Sept. 2 | 1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show | COUrt, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
ready sale. The Western sheep cost, laid down | Tomatoes, Southern, good, P carrier.... __ | Sprayer is very useful for spraying potatoes, to | Battenkill, Manchester Centre......... ------ Sept. 20-22 be ari : be any you have, why the same should not * — —5—— — —* 
here, $2.80@5.30, or 4c. lower on under grade; —— eye thy —— 1 00m 75 | prevent blight and to kill bugs, but can be dis- | Bradford, Bradford .-.............-..--- Ang. 30-Sept.1| ~ and said petitioners are hereby directed to give show cause, if any you have, why “the en 
best lambs cost }c. higher; common grades un- | Onions, Virginia, potato, P bbl ........-3 0@ pensed with and the work done with cheaper | Caledonia, St. Johnsbury ---.-.---.....------- Nept. 13-15 | public notice thereof, by publishing this cita- | *2ow!d not be granted. 
changed, $4.30@7.05 per 100 tbs. Sales of 14 lambs | Cress, p doz....--......- ——— 35a50 | machinery. Caledonia Grange, East Hardwick......... ......0ct.1| tion once in each week, for three successive | , 44 the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
of 65 ths. at 6hc., 3 yearlings at 3c. Muskmelons, WORDS 2 occ, cdascesases 1 ong? 00 THE STRIPED BEETLE. — — Valley, Northfield... .-...--..--- Sept. 13-15 weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, — thy Thaw oy od yA apnerenens Sanne aang 

Veal Calves. Sern Fre ..-------- | ee — Aug. 30 Sept. 1 | Stfon fo be gue day: at least, before sald Court, | the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
Caan. Le? — One; op | Melon and squash vines Is the striped beetle | oi eans eee * vg | and by mailing, postpaid, or deliverin * | Published in Boston, the last publication to be 

Market somewhat quicker, with prices strong —35 — eppers, ® crate ........ 1 0041 25 | Which feeds on the young leaves and gathers on shen: hone ———— — Sept. 9 | this citation to all inowa persons inter stad tr one day, at least, before said Court. 
as last week. Market supply not much different. | ¢ pepe eG 50| the stem near the ground gnawing the plant Ryegate and Wells River, Ryegate...-.-.---- Sept. 8.9 | the ostate seven days, at least before said Court, | Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 
Sales of 60 catves by J.S. Henry of 140 tbs. at Pees ay, — — SR AES ATS Where there are only a few hills th P be Springfield, Springfield... .............. -.---Sept. 13-14 Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE Esquire, First Judge of said Court, this twelfth day ot 
tic. W. F. Wallace, 60 calves, 135 ths, at 6c. | Radishes. 9 Dox...............----s0---- y ey may De | Union, North Tunbridge._...--..---.-------- Sept. 27-29 | First Judge of sald Court, this twenty-sixth day | JU, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
—2 ve eee "| squash, native, summer, each......--.- 14 protected by screens or wire netting, or common | Valley, Brattleboro... .... ...-.-------------- Sept. 28-29 | of July, in the year one thousandjnine hundred | ®"4 tour. W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 

seorge Barnes, 23 calves, 3., at 6c. Squash, marrow, Souther mosquito netting on circular wire frames. Per- | Western Vermont, Fair Haven... .............Sept.6-9| and four. |W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 
Live Peultry. Turnips, P Dox ..-......-.--- sistant use of plaster of air-slaked lime will | Windsor, Woodstock..........-...---.--- Sept. 30-Oct. 2 7 
Broilers a trifle easier, selling at 17@19¢., fowl | Turnips, new. yellow, B DDI - drive thems. cemne. ash tehomen Sasi: Tho bee bot — "ane. os Commonwealth of Massachusetts. FARMERS’ WANTS 
12a 1230., cocks 8c. Arrivals 100,000 ths. Mushrooms native P tb....- a 1 poison is paris green & little weaker than used — — i MIDDLE 
; P b.. c SEX, 88. ONE CENT A WORD 
mesnese8 Vesk Galeee. Mint, p doz ........-. ee ree 15a@30 | for potato plants, or one pound to one hundred MASSACHUSETTS. PROBATE COURT 
ee — — 75@1 00 | pounds of plaster. Amesbury & Salisbury, Amesbury .......... Sept. 13-15 ⸗ 
Maine, 45; New Hampshire, 356; Vermont, 647; * ‘oe é ’ - Sep To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other | ,,Farmers by a ent is established to allow 
Massachusetts, 78; total, 1331. ’ | Green} » Eastern, P bu........----- eS NEW YORK FORESTRY. re os olga — tag persons interested in the estate of DANIEL Py — (= —— is a charge o 
j Fruit. New York has sixty thousand acres of State ‘pdlaitiildi — —— GARFIELD, late of Weston, in said County de- | one cent per word only, including name, address or 
Swine. Apples— land that has been totally denuded of its £ Bristol, Taunton... .-....--.----------------- Sept. 27-29 | ceased. initials. No Display. Cash to accompany the 
Maine, 14; New Hampshire, 209; Vermont, 905; “New Jersey Sweet Bough, P bbl 2 00@3 00 | ‘and tha as been totally denuded of its forest | Brockton, Ibrockton.......- ——— Oct. 4-6 HEREAS, a certain instrument purportin . 
Massachusetts, 3; West, 200; total, 1331 — green,  Dekt.."--.--- Sog1 00 | trees. The forestry commission of the State has | Deerfield, Charlemont — Sept nis | VV to, be tie last will and testament of said 
’ ’ ° ⸗ uthern, P crate .....-..-...----- @ already begun the work of restoring it. n | East Hampden, Palmer ..........--.---.------. -- Oct. 7-8 Ss ourt, for 
HRerses. Raspberries— J the last two years five hundred thousand trees | Essex, Peabody.................-------.------- Sept. 20-23 | Probate, by Frank P. Garfield, who prays that AVE your horse by using Dr. Mollin’s great dis- 

Three hundred and twenty-four. — Og eam cup i ate sat have been transplanted on these waste lands at | Franklin. Greenfield.....---.--.----.--------- Sept. 21-22 — —— — 3 ay thout giving him, the ingbones ‘ Splints, “Quiktars ‘rarusn. Windyalls of 

Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. er Mae ot... oa eaene $a10 | acost of only $2500, less than half a cent a tree. | Hampshire, Amberst.-_----.........--.--.-. Sept. 20-21 | on his official bond. =’ —— a trial bottie will eonvince the most —— 

Stock at yards: Maine, 118 cattle, 57 sheep and | Plackberries” plat ras | The tansplanted forest covers an area of over SRST Pee & Hampden, Henieatee et eee te ae ee eee address free. Call or write, 23 Washington st., Bos- 

—2 * “ ao sd Hudson HIVE, P QU. .-------- · · * Q . L. nD 4 
lambs, 488 calves, 26 swine. Vermont, 18 cattle, me ae rt a @ pa ey oO 10013 a thousand acres,and the commission is busily | nichland, Middlefield.............---.---.----- Sept. 7-8 | Middlesex, on the sixth da Pvt ttnegar of | ton, Mass 

Jersey, , large, P 4 * engaged in replenishing the other denuded forest 4 n y : ; 
56 calves, 2 swine. Massachusetts, 240 cattle, 364 | Blueberries— gag P 8 Dy est | Hillside, Cummington..........--.. ... Sept. 27-28 | 1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show | FoR SALE—One No. 5 U. S. Separator, One National 
calves. 56 swine, From West, 838 cattle, 21,500} Mass.,N.H.& Maine, P qt...-..--.--- 11@i3 | tracts, nearly all of which are in the Adirondack | Hingham, Hingham... ......-...------------- Sept. 27-28 | cause, if any you have, why the same should F Sulky Plow, One Ross Ensilage Cutter, One Corn 

—_— , ° — — Bey Wa Whites — 10@12 | and Catskill mountains. Two forest nurseries | Hoosic Valley, North Adams Sept. 23-24 | DOC be granted. neller, One Devon Bull Calf. ERNeST CARRIER 
swine. Also 100 horses, 60 shotes. — 10@12 intained. One of th t 8 I vs P And said petitioner is hereby directed to give | R. F. D., No. 1, Colchester, Conn. 

Tuesday—Trade in beef cattleno better thana| Currants- aet: ggg se nent Riggs cages aor ge posite ogo Barrington..............Sept. 2830 | pablie notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
week ago. Supply is In excess of demand, and —— 7@8 n the Adirondacks, is for the production of | Marshfield, Marshfield... ...-..... -.-------Aug: 21-23 | once in each week, for three successive weeks, | FARMERS AND POULTRYMEN—We are offerin 
buyers are holding off in view of the meat strike |. Small, P qU.......---.---+-----r--0+00++ 5@6 evergreens, or conifers, the timber trees. The | Martha’s Vineyard, West Tisbury......-.-Sept. 20-21 / in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- F the biggest trades of the season in corn sound an 
— * chanel Gooseberries— w other, the hardwood tree nursery, is at Brown’s | Massachusetts Hort., Boston..-..--..-...--. Sept. 22-25 paper published in Boston, the last publication to | sweet at %c 100, 818 ton. Cracked corn at 85¢ 100, 

e high prices generally expec ut whic Green, P qt eee 7@8 | station. in the Catskills. The trees that are be- | Middlesex North, Lowell ..--.....----------- Sept. lv, 17 one day, at least, before said Court, and by | and corn screenings. ‘5c 100. Hog and cattle feed, 
do not put in an appearance. Peaches— ice! «stor... so@e 00| ingralsed are nearly all indigenous to the soll of | Middlesex South, Framingham... Sept. 20-21 | mailing post-paid, or delivering & copy of this | fe ans sites.” Boston: RICH BROS toe Com 
x a ney GC? 9 * 
Milch Cows. oe Se os aoe @ cutie. — t ogi 40 | New York, but several foreign varieties that yo —— ———— estate, seven days at least before said Court. 
_ {00d domend; mere buyers, ent. desteutle 1 — > asa2 s0| RAYE Deen found to flourish there are placed in | piymouth, West Bridgewater —- Set 14 1 | wheat Juage ot ould Court, tnlstwenty-second day | Wsee, breed and price. H-a-BLANBY, Marie 

1 a ’ \- ry 9 BP VCAEEICE acces cece cncecccee * id * — * ⸗ 

erally speakin eee * — Muskmelons— —— Spencer, Spencer..............-..---.--. ------Sept. 22-23 | of July, in the ¥ one thousand nine hundred | head, Mass. 
— Florida selected ———— POOR FARMING IN RUSSIA. er ony — — Sept. 1-15 | and four. “R. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 
eal Calves. orida, common to good, P crate....1 0O@ The agricultural resources of Russia in Europe ‘ g: —— — — rea TART a new business! Many make #3 to 85 daily. 

Supply moderate, and prices tending to ad- —— — ey en proper, excluding the rich fields of Finland and Prin ong oo dhe ggaatagag 4 — hoe — sot Ser gt ong — ———— 

vance. — —DD —— Poland, are said to be not nearly so great as | worcester, Worcester .........---.----------- ‘Sept 5-8 — —5— stock. a 
ate Arrivals. j§ j= | Small .....------------- some suppose. The soil of Russia, it is asserted , ‘linto a ; “ ANTED AT ONCE—St eat, willing girl t 
PP » | Worcester East, linton....... - Sept. 14-1 ne} makes country life pay W assist in general ——— Fair, wanes good 





Small 
Wednesday—More buyers of milch cows at | Pineapples, P crate .---.--..---- 
warket than for a number of weeks, and largely ides and Peltsa. 


a class of buyers that bought first-class, cows. | steers and cows, all weights......-.--.--- 7} 
Some very valuable cowsare on the market, and Hides, south, light, - ng salted .....-.--- 8 cae 
lnany at a range of $45@55. Beef cattle are not 2 3 ME ..-2----- ee erereeee 

“cling with any degree of fe. Trade 1s liable | cigar tens foe eaah on wvccac..d ough 8 
to improve later in the week. Market prices “over weights, each.........--.-- — 25 
range no better than a week ago. The Libby | Deacon and dairy skins........---------- 65@70 


Company sent 6 choice cows to Fall River at $50 Dried Apples. 


















« lead, with sale $30@55. J. 8. Henry sold cows | pryanorated, choice......--.- 
*\va50; 1 at $60. George Cheney sold 3 beef | Kvaporated, fair to pr.me. 
cows, 925 Ibs, at 34¢. D. W. Clark sold one very | Sun-dried, as to quality...... 
f.ncy thoroughpred Holstein at $96; 5 beef cows, Grass Seeds 
average 900 Ibs, at 330. O. H. Forbush sold 3 fat | Clover, Western, P th--....--------------- 1 134 
(ws, 3530 tbs, at 4¢; 3, of 2950 tbs, at 3$¢, down to ⸗ —— 4 — ——— F 
1 & 7 ie Le re Aah — — — 
ae alfa or Lucerne i 
BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. Hed top, sack, West. 2 00g 80 
esa ares oe -8 00@9 00 
Whelesale Prices. R.1 Bent, vᷣ bu... “-"7""") 752 00 
Peultry, Fresh Killed. ungarian ........-.--.--+---+---------+- 1 26@1 35 
: “'thern and Eastern— R. I. ns ng , SE ge 
roilers, 3 1 /pib.......... 20@ | Orchard, P bu........-----.-----+------7" : 
Green pbb wie, —* co pat PB. uel ER Blue Grass, P DU... .--- 22 eee cone eee 1 50 
owls ....... De AESe REEL LOR Timothy, prime, P bu.....--------------- 1 75@1 85 
Pigeons, tame, choice, p doz. Timothy, choice, P bu......------------- 188 
eom to good, P doz.. Buckwheat ..........------ +--+ ---+--2-+"- 28 
Squabs, doz... ~.-.e-ee-cenee Spring wheat.........---..- ictal ——— 
Vestern leed— Spring rye ...-...---------------0e- * 1 50 
TREY: ** ———— —— Beans. 2 
urkeys, fair. P aN ee ats Waa e ce BLE Sem 18 
Fowls, fair to choice... ........--------+ Pea. screened — — — — ——————— 1 % 
Old cooks .......cvcssiansesscesdabileopamee Pea, seconds ...........--------+-0-22-"° 16 70 
— — “1 65@1 75 








LAWRENCE & CO. 


(Hatablished 1863.) 
WHOLESALE COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Poultry, Eggs, Fruits and Produce. 





Hay and Straw. 


APPLES A SPECIALTY. Hay, choice, P ton.......-------------- 3 pees 
20 No. Sid Nol, ton eewe cone cone ceecececces 
- - Side Faneuil Hall Market, Bosten, Mass. Oo a se aebekceteak 13 14 50 
eferences: Faneuil Hal , Bos os 6 Ae PME OE IEE: 
Gruit and ay BPs Ry Bae “ fine choice.............-+.---- 11 00@12 00 
nmerce, R. G. Dan & Co.’s Mercantile Agency. “ clover,mixed,# ton.......---- 11 co 





is not generally rich, and is certainly not well 
tilled. Whether from sterility or poor cultiva- 
tion, It produces on the,average only one-fourth 
as much wheat as that of Great Britain, one- 
third as much as that of Germany and Sweden, 
and one-half as much as that of Hungary. The 
percentage of seed used to crop gathered is in 
Russia the largest in the world, being twenty- 
twoper cent. to less than six per cent. in Amer- 
ica. The grain yield of Russia, per capita, is 
steadily decreasing. It has decreased thirty-five 
per cent. in forty years. The yield of the soilis 
twenty-seven per cent. less than it was thirty 
years ago. Itis true that Russia exports much 
grain. That is because her people are scantily 
fed. Ifthey consumed as much per capita as 
those of other lands, Russia would have to im- 
port instead of exporting grain. This latter 
declaration is made by no less an authority than 
the St. Petersburg Viedomosti, which points out 
that Russia consumes, per capita, one-third less 
bread than Germany. 





Official List of Fairs. 














STATE AND GENERAL. 
American Institute, New York City ........ Sept. 20-22 
California, Sacramento.-...........-.--- Aug. 22-Sept. 3 
Canada Dominion, Winnipeg -- .-.July 25-Aug. 6 
Chicago, Live Stock ...-.....---.-- 
Colorado, Puebl — 
Georgia, Macon .........--------------- 
Idaho, Boise........-----.------.-------<-------- 
Illinois, Springfield ...................--.Sept. 29-Oct. 7 
Indiana, Indianapolis ..............-- ..-...---Sept. 12-16 
Iowa, Des Moines..........---.------------ ---- Aug. 19-26 
Kansas, Hutchinson ...............-.-.-------Sept. 19.23 
Kentucky, Lexington Sept. 9-10 
Maine. Lewiston .....--........---.--- .---.-.. Sept. 27-39 
Manitoba Western, Brandon Aug. 9-12 
Michigan, Pontiac .........-.-----.----------- Sept. 12-16 ( 
Minnesota, Hamline.....-....-....--.--- Aug. 29-Sept. 3 
Missouri, Sedalia ---- Aug. 15-19 
Montana, Helena........ .-.-.---------------------O¢t.8-9 














Worcester Northwest, Athol -. .-Sept. 5-6 

Worcester South, Sturbridge... .... .....--. Sept. 15, 16 

Worcester West, Barre..............-.------. Sept. 29, 60 
MAINE, 

Androscoggin, Livermore Falls ......-..-.---- Sept. 6-8 








Androscoggin Valley, Canton..... 





Aroostook North, Presque Isle Sept. 13-15 
Bristol, Bristol Mills.......... .-------O0Ct. 45 
Camden,.Camden..............---......- Aug. 3t-Sept. 2 
Central, Waterville .................-.. -.-...- Sept. 20-22 
Cumberiand, Gorham................-...---.--- Sept. 7-9 
Cumberland North, So. Harrison..-......-.--- Oct. 11, 12 
Cumberland, West Cumberland -...........- Sept. 20, 21 
Eastern, Bangor................. ..........--.-Aug. 2-26 
Sept. 14, 15 
Franklin, Farmington ................ .-.---.- Sept. 13-15 
Franklin North, PhUIIps Sept. 6-8 
Hancock, Bluehill..............-.............-Sept. 21, 22 
Kennebec, Readfield........ .........-......----- Oct. 4-6 
Kennebec South, South Windsor... .......- Sept. 13-15 
Knox, Union........ ................-.-. .------Sept. 27-2 
Lincoln, Damariscotta........ ............---- Sept. 27-29 
Madawaska, Madawaska.............-...---.--.--Oct. 15 
New Gloucester, Upper Gloucester... ......-. Oct. 4-6 
Ossipee Valley, Cornish.................Aug. 30-Sept. 1 
Oxford, Norway......................-...-..--Sept. 13-15 
Oxford West, Fryeburg.............---.---..----- Oct. 4-4 
Oxford North, Andover.............--..... .. ..-.Oct. 5-6 
Penobscot West, Exeter ais Sept. 27-28 
Piscataquis, Foxcroft................---....-- Sept. 23, 24 


Riverside Park, Bethel.................--..----- Oct. 4,5 


Waldo and Penobscot, Monroe...._-.......-Sept. 13-18 
Washington, Pembroke.........___........Sept. 14, 15 
West Washington, Cherryfield.....-.... Sept. 20-22 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Nashua, Nashua..-................--------.---- 





Rochester, Rochester... ........ ......--...--Sept. 20-43 

Claremont, Claremont .. 

Oak Park, Greenfield .......................-.Sept. 20-22 
RHODE ISLAND. 

Newport, Portsmouth Sept. 20-24 








marketable. Women can 
do allthe work Very easy 
to care for. mand er 
than supply. Sell all you 
can 6. a year easily 
cleared. Ask us * How to 
make money with - 
and learn this profitable 





with low. 
Walnut Ridge Farms Co., 


I WILL IMPORT 


Shropshire, Cotswold, Oxford, South- 
down, Hampshire, Dorset, Lincoln, 
Wensleydale or other show or breed- 
ing sheep and Short-horn or other 
breeds of cattle. Send orders soon 
to me care of Alfred Mansell & Co., 
— Stock Exporters, Shrewsbury, 

ng. 

ROBERT [lLLER, Stouffville, Ont. 


A NEW RECORD 


For. draft geldings of any breed was made in the 








Chi Auction Market on March 23 last when 
lydésdale gelding was sold 
for to Mesers. Armour & Co. 
We are the old and im of 
CLYDESDAL.ES in and we are now 
offering extraordinary bar: 


s in this breed and 

also in SHERES, SUFFOLES, HACK- 

NEYS and GERMAN COACHERS. 
Call and see us or write. 


Alex. Galbraith & Son, 
; Janesville, Wis. 





Washington, West Kingston................--.Sept. 6-9 





Montana Interstate, Bozeman........ ..Aug. 29-Sept. 3 


Branches at Spokane, Wash., and Brandon 


home and considerate treatment. Recommenda- 
tions as tocharacter necessary. Apply to MRS 
FRANCIS D. DUNBAR, Canton, Mass. 





DDING announcements and invitations, correct 

style finest quality. Prices quoted. MELVIN 
. KENNEY, The Picture Shop, 65 Bromfield Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





ANTED—Two Protestant middle-aged women or 

invalids to board reasonable in private family; 
good, pleasant, healthy location and society; five 
minutes walk to cars. E. R. FAY, Winter Street, 
Framingham Centre, Mass. 





ICTURES for wedding gifts. Make your sugges- 
tion, hig md head or dscape preferred and 





graphs, water-colors. Prints al g 3 83. 
ward. Always on hand. MELVIN W. KENNEY, The 
Picture Shop, 65 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 





NGUS Bull for Sale— tered, 20 months old 
price, $85. E. A. MOYER, Rural Route 1, Arcola 





furnish good situations in Christian families at 

geod owes at all kinds of housework. Write to 
LVATION ARMY EMPLOYMENT DEPART 
MENT, 1% W. Méth street, New York City. 


Pomaay as working foreman on farm, by married 
A 





man; had ex nce for self. 8S. M 
ULEER, Box 302, Holliston, % 





MERICAN man, married, wishes position as team 
ster on farm; good milker; no liquor. C. BE 
ANS, Washington Depot, Ct. 





XPERIENCED milkman_ wants — in or 
around Boston. T. B. MURPHY, Spear St. Dairy 


lington, Vt. 


OOD man on farm wanted; must be good milker; 
competent to run a retail milk route some of the 

, and strictly temperate; send references and 
price.per month. M. R. ROBBINS & SON, Brattle- 
e 


MBITIOUS man and wife, or single man, withou 
chil for s work on farm; good tene 

ment; no cows, no 8 no liquor; must be extra 
good ox teamst2r. DAVID BOOTH, Stratford, Ct.s 











= Ss 












MASSACHUSEITS PLOUGHMAN, SATURDAY, JULY 30,1904 
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more applied energy can be brouen 





Our Homes. 


The Workbox. 
CROCHETED PANSY MAT. 

Shaded silkateen is used, that which 
comes by the ball. Purple and white was 
the combination of this one. A steel 
crochet hook. These mats are suitable for 
vases or for the dressing table. 

Make a chain and fasten round; into this 
round work 24 treble crochet (treble is 
thread over hook once, insert, then draw 
through 2 stitches twice). 

Between each of the 24 treble put 1 treble 
with 1 chain between. 

Next round—Two treble in one place, al- 
ways between the previous stitches caught 
down in, then one treble in each 3 spaces, 
then 2 in one, soon al) round. 

Next round—Two treble in every space. 

Next round—Chain 3, and 1 treble in 
every third space of previous round. 

Next round—Six treble in every opening 
of previous round. 

This finishes the centre. 

Now make seven pansies. 

ONE PANSY. 

Chain round. Work 3 treble with chain 
of 3 between, 5 times. 

Next round.—In each one ef the openings, 
put 14 stitches to form a shell, commencing 
with single, then treble, then long treble, 
fasten down to form shell, make five of 
these, this finishes one pansy. Sew the 
seven pansies at intervals to the centre of 
mat. When all on, finish round with a 
picot edge. 


Run ribbon through and tie ina bow. 
Eva M. NILES. 








Salt: its Chemical Value in Food. 


Every nation in the world prepares its 
food by some natural chemical instinct, in 
the way best suited to attain a particular 
physiological end. The foods of all coun- 
tries are different; the ways in which they 
are prepared are different, but the ultimate 
result of supplying the human body with 
just the proper kind of nutriment it needs 
is the same in all, whatever may be the 
food, whatever may be the manner in which 
it has been cooked. The Italian mixes rich 
cheese with macaroni; the American, milk 
and eggs with his starchy foods; the [rish- 
man, cabbage with his potatoes. And yet 
all these mixtures are quite similar in their 
nutritive value. Every nation is a nation 
of born chemists, blindly making the ut- 
most chemical use of thefoods that nature 
has provided. 

It is this innate chemical impulse that 
drives us all to the use of salt. We share 
that impulse with the deer, which travels 
miles to a salt-lick, and with the cattle of 
the farm. Man and beast have always 
craved salt; but it is only in comparatively 
recenttimes that we have found out the 
reason. Physiologists have found that more 
than one-half the saline matter of the blood 
is made up of common salt. The constant 
discharge of this matter renders it neces- 
sary to seek ever new supplies; hence the 
uncontrollable desire for salt, felt by wild 
animals and by man alike. 

Although salt has always been commonly 
regarded as a mere flavor, something of its 
importance to the human economy seems 
alwaysto have been known. During the 
middle ages, criminals and heretics were 
fed on saltless foods, with the result that 
they perished miserably in long drawn-out 
agony. On the other hand, we have it on 
the word of well-known explorers that cer- 
tain savage peoples never use salt, and that 
some even hold it in abhorrence. The 
chemist, however, easily enough explains 
these apparent anomalies by proving the 
presence of liberal quantities of salt in the 
water these savages drink. 

It is the function of salt to supply the 
juices of the stomach with the amount of 
hydrochloric acid that they require. These 
juices also contain sodaas a special and 
necessary constituent, and so does the 
cartilage of the body. For that reason both 
elements of sodium chloride—as the chemist 
terms common salt—are indispensavle in 
supplying the healthy body with a proper 
quantity of inorganic matter. Cut off the 
supply of salt, and neither the juices of the 
stomach nor the cartilage of our frames can 
repair the waste that every living thing 
undergoes. Is it any wonder that without 
salt we should die? 

If saltis absolutely esseztial to human 
existence, how comes it that the excessive 
use of salted meats as food is so injurious, 
and that the sailors of twenty years ago, 
who lived almost entirely on salted meuts 
during along voyage, suffered much from 

curvy? The reason is to be sought not in 
any peculiar effect of salt on the human 
system, but in its effect on meat. 

No doubt every housewife has observed 
he change which is produced in meat by 
salt. It seems as if a sudden heat had 
shriveled the flesh. The fibers contract, 
the volume of the meat is sensibly reduced, 
and the juice runs out of the pores. Thus 
it is that scientists account for the fact that, 
although the salt may be perfectly dry, it 
is, nevertheless, dissolved by the meat 
juices intoa brine. This extraction of the 
meat juices would in itself cause no great 
harm; but the salt dissolves out the albu- 
men, phosphoric acid, potash and creatin 
of the flesh—substances which constitute 
the most important nutrients. The harm 
done, therefore, consists in robbing the 
meat not only of its fluids, but also of the 
very constitnents that the human body 
needs for the preservation of health. That 
is why long feeding on salted flesh ulti- 
mately causes disease. Vegetables con- 
taining potash salts and little common salt 
are then needed two repair the ravages that 
the body has suffered. If we cannot live 
on unsalted food, neither can we thrive 
on salted meat, robbed of its invaluable 
potash. 

The object of salting meat is to preserve 
it. And this is accomplished by the filling 
of the pores with pure salt, so that the outer 
air cannot enter and begin its work of de- 
composition. The effect of a very thorough 
salting is the extraction of one-third of the 
savory juices of the meat, the place uf 
which is taken by the salt. The preserva- 
tion of the meat, therefore, depends upon 
the exclusion of air, the extraction of the 
water, the saturation of the juice that still 
remains in the meat with salt, and the 
formation of a compound by the meat with 

he salt—a compound, moreover, that is 
ble to withstand tha destructive action of 
he atmosphere. 

The salt of commerce is obtained in three 
ways—by evaporating the water of the ocean 
Or of inland salt lakes; by evaporating the 
water which bubbles up naturally in salt 
springs, or which is brought to the surface 
by boring deep into the earth; and by min- 
ing the solid material or rock-salt. 

At one time much salt was obtained from 
sea-water. To this day, sea-water is still 
evaporated in China, Spain, Italy and the 
southern part of France. By far the greater 
part of the salt of commerce is obtained 
from  brine-springs, natural or bored. 
Powerful engines pump out the brine into 


large 0 tanks, where it is evaporated 
either by artifiolal heat or the heat of the 
sun. The evaporation is carried on until a 
point is reached at which the proportion of 
water is too small to hold the mineral in 
solution, so that it solidifies in the form of 
crystals. These crystals are allowed toaccu- 
mulate until the solid matter inthe pan is 
equal to about three-fourths of its contents. 
ln making table-salt, the crystals are re- 
moved from the pans, permitted to consoli- 
date, and then dried in a stove. Very coarse 
salts are simply: drained and then com- 
pletely dried by heat. In making two tons 
of common salt it is necessary to burn 
about one ton of coal. 

Rock salt is mined very much in the way 
that coal is mined. But the salt mine is in 
every way a less grimy spot. The air is 
dry, sweet and cool. The mine walls and 
the pillars of salt by which they are upheld 
display a thousand irridescent hues, so that 
they appear to be literally studded with 
beautiful, sparkling gems. Tothe man or 
woman of an imaginative turn of mind, the 
sight is one that recalls the fabled splendors 
of the magical palaces of Aladdin.—The 
Twentieth Century Home. 

Fish Not a Brain-Bulger. 

There has been great diversity of opinion 
among doctors and scientific food experts 
on the question of fish as a brain food. It 
has been popularly supposed all along that 
fish is rich in the elements that nourish the 
brain and stimulate thought. In the same 
way, though not for the same reason, the 
notion has prevailed that long hair was the 
sign of a highly developed fancy, hence the 
long-haired poet, and the long haired liter- 
ary man and the long haired artist. No one 
has ever been able, however, to trace the 
scientific relation between a long and bushy 
crop of hirsute and a highly developed im- 
aginative faculty, and yet the poet, the mu- 
sician and the artist continue to wear long 
hair. We long ago placed the fish proposi- 
tion in the same category with the fellow 
who wears his hair long in order to be a 
deep thinker. Now comes the declaration 
of science, as voiced by the London Lancet, 
to the effect that fish is no morea brain food 
than cabbage, or turnips or roast beef. This 
is unwelcome news for the ministers, teach- 
ers, writers and musicians who have been 
subsisting on a fish diet for many years. If 
they have not found out long ago the fal- 
lacy of this notion about fish, they can now 
contemplate the authentic statement con- 
tained in the London Lancet, and change to 
a diet that is just as nourishing, and much 
more easily procured. It is true, as a 
matter of fact, that fish contains phos- 
phates, but so do nearly all other meats in 
larger or smaller proportion. The water we 
drink and vegetables we eat all contain 
phosphates. The human animal could be a 
profound thinker without ever tasting fish 
of any kind. It is true that fish is an excel- 
lent food because of its nourishing nature, 
because of the digestibility of its elements. 
It may be digested and assimilated by 
stomachs that will not dispose of the 
hardier meats and other articles of diet; 
but it is in no sense a brain or nerve food. 
If you want a good, clear brain, capable of 
sustained and efficient effort, drink plenty 
of good water, breathe plenty of oxygen 
from the outdoor atmosphere, take plenty 
of exercise and subsist on simple foods of 
highly nourishing value, easily digested, 
easily assimilated. For a bulging brain you 
could have no possible use without a strong 
and vigorous body, a healthful circulation 
and rich blood to go with it.—What to Eat. 








Why the Left Shoe Wears First. 


“Did you ever notice that people are 
right-footed ?’’ asked the proprietor of a 
shoe store. ‘*‘ Watch my clerks, and you 
will see that invariably customers will put 
out their right foot when going to be fitted. 
Now, watch that corpulent woman going to 
sit down over there.“ The woman with 
great weight of body took a seat, lifted her 
curtain of black veiling, and as the clerk 
approached her she poked her right foot 
from beneath an expanse of skirt. 

‘* It’s always the case, and I don’t believe 
I ever knew it to fail. The shoe manufact- 
urers evidently are wise to this fact, as in 
the cartons the right shoe is always packed 
ontop. Once I had a lot of shoes come to 
me with the left shoe on top, and it caused 
me so much annoyance that I wrote to the 
manufacturer, calling his attention to the 
matter so that it wouldn’t happen again. 
The majority of people are right-handed, 
yet a left-handed person has the right-foot 
habit. The right hand is larger than the 
left, as it is used more, and consequently 
develops the muscles to a greater extent. 
On the other hand, the left foot is larger 
than the right in most persons. The differ- 
ence is so slight that we seldom have 
trouble in fitting shoes, however. It is the 
left shoe that wears out before the right, 
and probably for this reason.’’—Shoe Re- 
tailer. rani 

Use Vinegar Sparingly. 

Vinegar is one of the common condiments 
which is useful, perhaps, in small quanti- 
ties, but certainly injurious if taken too 
freely. A dinner salad, with two table- 
spoons of vinegar for six persons, is a good 
proportion. Vinegar, spices, in fact all 
substances, which in themselves preserve 
food materials, hinder digestion. A little 
acid, a very little, will sometimes prevent 
rapid, unnatural fermentation in the 
stomach, giving time for a weak digestion 
to assert itself. This habit, however, if 
continued for any length of time, will in- 
crease the digestive troubles by constantly 
aiding rather than strengthening the gastric 
secretions. 

The stomach acid is mild and very easily 
overpowered by either strong alkalis or 
acids. Pickles preserved in vinegar are 
always to be condemned. They create an 
appetite by irritating the stomach, and, 
if continued, provoke gastric indigestion. 
Salads, where but a small quantity of vine- 
gar is used, are the best conveyors of this 
condiment. Home-made vinegars are strong 
with acetic acid and have no virtue over 
good manufactured vinegars except in 
flavoring. The apple imparts an agreeable 
aroma, which makes a pleasant and ap- 
parently mild flavor. Grape vinegar, made 
by adding yeast or *‘ mother” to an un- 
cooked, sweetened grape juice, is excel- 
lent, and with a tarragon flavor is one of 
the best salad seasonings. 

The sweet pickle bas no advantage over 
the sour one. Sugar, added to vinegar, 
makes it pass the palate more easily, but 
both enter the stomach as they ariginally 
were—the sugar as sugar, the vinegar as 
vinegar. Thereis no combination or neu- 
tralization of either. The perfectly natural 
palate refuses all very hot, bitter, sour or 
flat foods. But to meet our artificial crav- 
ings we overlook this fact and cover or dis- 
guise our likings that they may pass uuno- 
ticed. We cannot, however, deceive the 
stomach, and consequently we pay a heavy 
penalty. 

Seasoned or scented vinegars are made 








by adding onion, tarragon, bay leaf and 


celery to plain vinegars; these when used 
in moderation havea dietetic value. One 
ounce of tarragon added to one quart of 
vinegar is quite sufficient. One ounce of 
bruised mint, thoroughly mixed with half a 
pint of vinegar, slightly sweetened, makes 
mint sauce for lamb. Onion and garlic vin- 
egar should be made fresh at each using, or 
they have an unpleasant taste. 

The pest combinations are meats and 
green vegetables with vinegar. 

Bad combinations with vinegar or severe 
acids are sugars, spices and starches. 

A sour stew of meat is not so bad; a little 
vinegar with greens is an advantage, but 
when added to beans to soften the legumin, 
hinders the digestion of the starch, which 
is false economy. 

To have perfect digestion and good health, 
with corresponding strength, avoid severe 
acids, sweets and all unwise combinations. 
—Wowman’s Home Companion. 


— 





The Gentie Voice. 

We all have our trials at the telephone, 
but we do not usually hear ‘“‘central’s’’ 
opinion of us. A San Frangjsco lawyer, 
who had been trying for ten minutes or 
more without success to get the number he 
asked for, at last gave vent to his annoy- 
ance in very strong language. His wife, 
who was standing near, said persuasively, 
* Let me try, dear.“ Then in agentle voice 
she called, ‘* Hello, Central!’? Her husband 
distinctly heard ‘“‘central’’ answer promptly, 
* Just a moment, madam. There is a crazy 
man on theline. Let me settle him first.” 
—San Francisco Argonaut. 

The Length of a Dream. 

‘“‘The other afternoon,’ said a doctor, 
**T called to see a patient, and, much to my 
satisfaction, I found him sleeping soundly. 
I sat by his bed, felt his pulse without dis- 
turbing him, and waited for him to awaken. 
After a few minutes a dealer’s cart, with 
discordant ringing bells, turned into the 
street, and as their first tones reached me 
my patient opened his eyes. 

*** Doctor,’ he said, ‘1’m glad to see you, 
and awfully glad that you woke me, for I 
have been tortured by a most distressing 
dream that must have tasted for several 
hours. I dreamed that I was sick, as I am, 
and that my boy came into the room witha 
string of most horribly sounding bells and 
rang them in my ears, while I hadn’t the 
power to move or speak to him. 1 suffered 
tortures for what appeared to be intermina- 
ble time, and I’m so glad you awoke me.’ 

“‘ The ringing of those bells for one sec- 
ond had caused all of that dream, and just 
atthe waking moment.’’—Liverpool Post. 

Concerning Eggs. 

When a recipe calls for “‘ slightly beaten ”’ 
eggs, it means that the eggs should receive 
about fifteen strokes of the egg whisk, ac- 
cording to What to Eat for June. 
When eggs are “slightly beaten ’’ they are 
not separated, but the white and yolk are 
beaten together, 

“Well beaten eggs’’ means eggs that have 
been beaten till they are light and pale yellow 
in color. Eggs should never be beaten in tin, 
on account of the unpleasant flavor it is 
likely to impart tothem. Nor shoulda single 
egg be dropped intoa large dish or bowl, 
where it is almost lost when one tries to beat 
it. Long, narrow beaters may be purchased 
that will just fit into a tumbler, which is 
the best of all things in which to beat an 
egg. If eggs are washed before they are 
broken, the shells may be put away and 
used for clearing coffee and soups. 

When the white of an egg is to be beaten 
alone first of all chill it thoroughly and add 
a pinch of salt before it is whipped. The 
white should be beaten in a narrow dish, 
like acup or tumbler. In this way it will 
froth more readily. 

Twowhites beaten separately make more 
troth than when beaten together. 

Eggs are beaten “*to a froth’ when they 
will stand alone. They are beaten “till 
dry ’’ when they have a certain shiny ap- 
pearance, and, the bow] being inverted, fall 
out allin a lump. 

A custard of gelatine preparation contain- 
ing eggs should always be strained after 
adding the eggs, in order to remove the 
‘spiral spring ’’ that holds the white and 
yolk together, and that does not “‘ beat up”’ 
with the rest of the egg.—Tribune. 











Hemming Table Linen. 


Some one has made such aclever little 
discovery anent that troublesome work of 
hemming table linen! 

Hand-hemmed it must be, of course; but, 
thanks to this bright idea, the machine can 
still be made to do the greater part of the 
work, says the Philadelphia North Amer- 
ican. 

Here is the suggestion : 

Have your tablecloth ready, as if to sew 
by machine, and turn the hem all along 
with the hemmer, but without threading 
the need'e. This turning in of the hem is, 
every one knows, the most laborious part 
of the task. 

With this accomplished, it is a compara- 
tively easy matter to complete the sewing 
by hand. 


— 


Training the Muscles. 

lt isprobably safe to assert that almost 
the only people who call upon all their 
muscles for work area few all-round ath- 
letes. Nearly every one knows what it 
means to overwork one muscle or one set 
of muscles. The brawny arm of the black- 
smith is a case in point, where one limb, by 
the very nature of the daily occupation, 
will be found to be proportionately much 
lacger and stronger than any other part of 
the body. Then there are the special ath- 
letes—acrobats, jumpers and their kind— 
who often develop certain muscles to the 
point of deformity. 

The body will a)ways grow biggest at that 
place where the blood is most often sent, 
and where the muscles are kept in most 
constant action. This is why massage, or 
passive exercise, is so useful in searching 
out and supplying with blood and setting 
to work the parts of the body most inclined 
to inertia, either by reason of illness, or 
more often, by reason of neglect. 

The needs of daily living cause most peo- 
ple to give more or sess exercise to their legs 
and arms. Even the very old and feeble 
walk about their rooms and dress them- 
selves. But many people neglect the out 
lying muscles, for example, chose of the 
neck and back, and, most to be regretted of 
all, the abdominal muscles, a neglect 
greatly to the detriment of the general 
health. 

It is easy to find out where the lazy, 
skulking muscles are. They are like trop- 
ical darkies in their disposition. If onedoes 
‘not insist upon their working they will lie 
down and rest forever. But start them up 
with any unwonted form of exercise, and 
what a fuss! What agrumbling and ach- 
ing and limping round! There is nothing 
for it but to send the blood after them con- 
stantly as an overseer, and to keep them at 
it. When this is done the grumbling and 








the pain will soon disappear, and the joy 
which is the reward of honest work every- 
where will become the portion of those 
muscles. 


atized exercising as a bore will do well to 
remember that there will never be devised 
anything better than walking, properly 
done, in the open air, to bring the entire 
muscular system into right control and get 
fair work out of it.—Youth’s Companion. 





Domestic Hints. 


(From What to Eat.) 
EGGS STUFFED WITH SARDINES. 

Have ready twelve hard-boiled eggs, cut in 
two lengthwise and remove the yolks. Remove 
the bones from twelve sardines, rub to a paste 
and mix with the finely mashed yolks. Season 
to taste with salt, paprika or cayenne and lemon 
juice, and rub all through a sieve. Fill the halves 
with this mixture and put together to look like 
whole eggs. Serve on lettuce leaves with a 
spoonful of salad dressing as a delicious appe- 
tizer, or wrap in tissue paper and use asa pleas- 
ing addition to the picnic basket. The filling 
may also be used for sandwiches. To make de- 
lightful canapes spread the filling on small thin 
rounds of fried bread, in the centre put an Eng- 
lish walnut half or a round of sliced pickle and 
encircle the edge with the finely chopped whites. 

FRUIT SALAD. 

Take one quart of mixed fruit juice—red rasp- 
berry, strawberry, cherry and pineapple. Heat 
and stir in two tablespvontuls of gelatine 
softened in two tablespoonfuls of cold water; 
sweeten to suit; add one-half teaspoonful of 
mixed spices—cinnamon, cloves, mace; one 
tablespoonful vinegar; pour into small cups 
lined with pieces of blanched almonds and chill 
on ice. Unmould on plates, placing lettuce leaves 
which are dressed with French dressing and two 
large cherries at one side. On top a teaspoonful 
of whipped sweet cream; serve this with nut 
wafers. 

STEWED IRISH POTATOES. 

Peel and cut eight potatoes into long thin 
slices, and let them simmer gently for fifteen 
minutes in the following. gravy: into a hot skil- 
let put three ounces of butter, and stir into it 
two tablespoonfuls of flour, one-half pint of broth 
and two tablespoonfuls of vinegar. Add salt and 
pepper to taste; also a bay leaf. 

RASPBERRRY VINEGAR. 

To six quarts of red raspberries add three cup- 
fuls of cider vinegar. Clean the berries, put into 
a stone jar mash thoroughly and cover with the 
vinegar. Let it stand twenty-four hours—two or 
three days will not hurt—in a cool place, then 
strain through a jelly bag. Allow a cupful of 
sugar to each cupful of juice and boil up well. 
Skim and boil several minutes longer, then put 
into-bottles and seal. To serve, allow a fourth 
of a cupful of vinegar to three-fourths of a cup- 
ful of water and shaved ice to make quite cold. 
This is exceedingly refreshing during the hot 
months and quickly prepared. 

PINEAPPLE FILLING FOR LAYER CAKE. 

Pare « small pineapple, chop very fine, and 
sprinkle with sugar. Let stand about four 
hours, then drain off the juice. Whisk the whites 
of two eggs to a very stiff froth with one small 
cupful of sugar, and add one cupful of the 
chopped pineapple. Place between the layers 
of the cake. For the frosting take one-half cup- 
ful of the juice drained from the pineapple and 
stir in one cupful of icing sugar. 

PINEAPPLE SNOWBALLS. 

Cover one-third of a box of granulated gelatine 
with cold water and let soak for an hour. When 
soft add boiling water to make a little more than 
a pint, and strain it on a platter. When cool 
break into it the whites of three eggs, and beat 
until it begins to stiffen. Add sugar to sweeten, 
the juice and rind of one lemon, 4 pinch of salt, a 
tablespoonful of vanilla, and one cupful of 
chopped pineapple which has been sweetened 
and thoroughly scalded ina double boiler, and 
reduced to a pulp through acolander. Beat all 
together until stiff and foamy, then mould in egg 
cups and set on ice to harden. Serve ina nest 
of whipped cream colored pink with strawberry 
juice. 





Hints to Housekeepers. 


A medicine dropper as an adjunct to the mak- 
ing of mayonnaise was the inspiration of a 
housewife not long ago. Every one who ever 
tried to make mayonnaise knowsithe bother of 
adding the oil slowly, drop by drop, until the 
dressing is thick enough. This woman experi- 
enced the same difficulty and met it with the five- 
cent medicine dropper, which adds the oil with 
machine-like regularity and precision. 

Now that the season of “piazza embroidery ” 
has set in, a cleated pocket to clamp to the side 
of one’s chair will be found a great saving of 
time and temper, for tangled ends and knotted 
silks will be made practically impossible. Take 
a@ square of gray linen of medium handkerchief 
size, and upon it place another just the same in 
one direction, but half as large again in the 
other. Join this on to the first in a series of 
waves by stitching lengthwise. In each of these 
puffs, drawa skin of cut silk or cotton, leav- 
ing only enough of the ends out to draw it forth 
as needed. 

Lining a bureau drawer with paper fitted by 
folds into the corners 1s an easy way of prevent- 
ing the dust from settling in the joinings. On 
each sweeping day, or at such other times as 
best suits one’s individual cunvenience, the 
papers may be renewed. 

Try combining cucumbers and leeks In a salad. 
Cut the leeks in very thin slices and chill both 
cucumbers and leeks before pouring over them a 
French dressing. The rule is equal parts, but if 
a strong onion taste 1s disliked a smaller quan- 
tity of leeks may be used. 

To serve with a roast of lamb instead of, or in 
addition to the orthodox green peas, fried cauli- 
flower is good. Steam a cauliflower and when 
cool separate itinto florets. Saute a few pieces 
at a time in a little olive oil, or, if oil is disliked, 
in butter. Season with salt and pepper and pour 
over in the disha little melted butter and Par- 
mesan cheese. 

Soft shell crabs are abundant on the markets 
still and are in excellent condition. The best 
way tocook them is the familiar way of dipping 
in flour, then in beaten eggs, and finally in pul. 
verized cracker crumbs, and frying in very hot 
fat. Five minutes shonld cook them sufficiently, 
when they should be drained and seasoned with 
a pinch of salt on each. Serve with fried parsley 

A capital cement for broken china and bric-a- 
brac that can be made at home is obtained by 
mixing half an ounce of gum arabic with half a 
teaspoonful of boiling milk and adding enough 
plaster of paris to produce a creamy paste. To 
use successfully have the pieces that are to be 
mended warm and apply the cement warm with 
a small brush. Objects repaired with this 
cement have to be set aside for a week before 
they can be used, but after that they can be 
washed in either warm or cold water with safety. 
Soaking, however, they will not stand. 

Peach toam is suggested as a novelty in in- 
valid cookery. It is made by taking half a cup- 
ful of powdered sugar, the white of an egg and 
one cupful of peach pulp. Beat with a silver 
spoon ina large bowl for thirty minutes, and the 
result is—or should be a velvety cream. The 
same authority gives grape foam, which consists 
simply of the white of one egg beaten stiff and 
added to two tablespoonfuls of grape juice. Add 
alittle scraped ice and sprinkle with powdered 


sugar. 








Fashion Notes. 


e*, All white, while it has not the remarkable 
vogue it enjoyed a few seasons ago,is much 
affected this year. It is the coolest thing pos- 
sible, and, on the whole, as every one will agree, 
the prettiest for summer. A charming white 
mull gown was made withagored skirt tucked 
for fullness about the hips. Heading the flounce 
was Valenciennes insertion, inset in a large 
scallop. :The flounce was tucked instead of 
shirred, the tucks running up into the hollows of : 
the scallops. A group of smaller crosswise tucks 
finished the flounce. The collar was made of 
strips of the mull and insertion, and below was 
a plain shallow yokeof the mull. A band of in- 
sertion was carried across under the yoke in 
three large scallops, one dipping down directly 
in front and the other two extending over the 











Those who regard any form of system- | aiternate 





eyelet embroidery was very 
skirt was ruffied almost to the waist, four ruffies 
being set above four wide bands of the embroid- 
ery. The waist had a deep round yoke and collar 
of embroidery, the yoke having a continuing 
band of embroidery to form a panel down the 
front. The sleeves were particularly good, the 
embroidery being used for the wide ruffle and 
also to stiffen the puff at the elbow. Embroid- 
ery set between stiffened bands of the lawn 
formed the girdle. 

e% Another white gown combined with eyelet 
embroidery had the entire lower half of the skirt, 
that is, the wide graduated flounce of embrol- 
dery, crossed twice with stitch d bands of the 
dress material. The skirt was shirred around 
the waist, except a smull stitched panel in front, 
which was continued in a band that beaded the 
embroidery. The waist had a collar and fancy 
yoke of embroidery combinea with stitched 
bands of the white goods. A narrow band of the 
embroidery crossed the waist and full part of the 
sleeves in a flexible line, and there. were also 
high cuffs of embroidery. 

e*s Nothing is prettier for white gowns than 
Valenciepnes. So popular has this lace been 
this season that at this late day it is all but /m- 
possible to get erough of the best patterns to 
trim an elaborate gown. Yoke and collars are 
pretty made of the lace edge put together with 
hand fagotting. Thelace can be fulled in places, 
and thus made to conform to any pattern. Nar- 
row Mechlin lace is also used, it being next in 
delicacy and simplicity to Valenciennes. 

a" A iovely white pongee, of the soft shade 
called oyster, had a full shirred skirt over thick 
cords, with aplain stitched front panel narrowed 
at the top. A high knee flounce meeting the 
panel was also shirred over thick cords. The 
waist was shirred in a deep shoulder yoke, and 
there was a stock und shallow yoke of Valen- 
ciennes. A sort of a stole cravat of the pongee 
edged with lace was attached between the lace 
yoke and the shirred yoke. The sleeves were 
very full, and were finished with a deep fall of 
lace. 

a”, A short white gown of serge was made for 
mountain wear. It had a box-plaited skirt, the 
plaits narrowing sharply and terminating in 
points just below the belt. The short bolero 
jacket was trimmed with wide soutache braid in 
a fancy pattern, the braid forming a collar and 
shoulder caps. The fronts of the bolero anda 
narrow edge at the sides under the braid were 
made in plaits. The sleeves were merely ruffles 
extending barely to the elbows. The underneath 
blouse was blue-and-white spotted dimity. 

e*, Early in the season one saw numbers of 
olored linen gowns, but they do not seem to be 
so numerous after all, now that things have set- 
tled down. The cheap imitations for sale now 
at extremely low pricesin the shops should be 
avoided. Linenis never a cheap fabric, and its 
imitations are many. It stands to reason that a 
good linen gown cannot be purchased for less 
than the material would cost. When embroidery 
is added the probability is still less. 

e*, In hats, the sailorand broad gipsy shapes 
more than hold their own. The trimmed sailors, 
especially those wreathed with flowers, may be 
said to be the most popular hats of all. It is a 
pretty fashion to wreathe the hat with one kind 
of flower, set in a close garland without foliage, 
and to trim it with another flower near the front 
For example, a white sailor had a garland of 
pale blush roses, and a bunch of white lilacs. A 
wide black sailor was trimmed high on the crown 
with rich pink and red roses, the side of the hat 
ornamented with a high bunch of pale brown 
and!cream-colored roses. 

e®e The antithesis of the stiff sailor is the 
veiled hat. Veils are universally becoming, but 
the veil drooping from the back of a wide picture 
hat 1s often trying. Where the face can stand it, 
the drapery is most charming in its effect. A 
large picture hat of satin straw, a fine purple 
shade, had an underlining of maline laid in tiny 
crosswise folds. The trimming was a full wreath 
of shaded pink roses, under which was a purple 
chiffon veil. The veil was draped over the brim 
of the hat and fell in adrapery nearly to the 
waist in the back. 

e*, A late shape nas a wide brim drooping in 
front, shepherdess fashion, and a high, crush 
crown with a sharp indentation through the 
centre. One such in natural colored straw had 
the sides of the crown trimmed with quillings of 
Narrow satin ribbon shading from palest to deep- 
est pink. Where the crown and brim joined was 
a wreath of pink roses,and a band of narrow 
black velvet ribbon that tied in a bow on the left 
side. A veil of exquisite black Chantilly lace 
was draped gracefully around the brim of the 
hat and fell to the shoulders behind. 

e*. A few narrow-brimmed English sailors are 
seen. They are said to be liked for country 
wear, but it is hard to imagine an uglier or more 
unbecoming shape, and it is to be hoped that the 
vogue is a temporary one. That stiff English 
sailor ias been a source of wonder on the Conti - 
nent tor many years. Nowoman save the Eng- 
lish tourist was ever known to wear it out of 
England.—N. Y. Evening Post. 








The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting, in Boston Budget. 

With what bodydo they come? . . . Andas 
we have borne the image of the earthy we shall 
also bear the image of the heavenly.—I Corinth- 
ians. 
I muse on joys that will not cease 

Pure spaces clothed in living beams. 
Pure lilies of eternal peace? 

Where odors haunt my dreams. 


“* Angels, ever bright and fair, 
Take her—take her to thy care.” 


The Angel we call Death may be more 
truly regarded as the Angel of Life,—as 
God’s messenger who comes to guide the 
way to the life more abundant. Into the 
Unseen world whose beauty eye hath not 
seen vor hath it entered into the heart of 
to conceive the soul goes forth, com- 
panioned with infinite tenderness and en- 
folded,in,the arms of Everlasting Love. No 
one can come near this experience, either 
through{personul sorrow, or sympathy with 
the personal sorrow of others, without a 
pew and more profound sense of the conse- 
crations of life. Death is so marvelous an 
event that even though it is the nniversal 
experience, the one event absolutely sure 
and inevitable for every individual, it never 
ceases tu be invested with a mysterious 
sublimity. Its transcendent imagery ap- 
pears almost as a heavenly vision. It 
brings all who share this thrill of sorrow 
into closer relation with God, “the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who is the resurrection and the life, 
in whom whosoever believeth shall live, 
though he die.” Not, indeed, as the end 
of life, but as an event in life is this great 
change to be regarded. It is the supreme 
experience of the sojourn on earth. It em- 
phasizes a definite crisis. It is the with- 
drawal from the visible and tangible rela- 
tions of the physical world. Itis the pro- 
cess by means of which the spiritual body 
is released from the physical and enters on 
the next higher plane of the spiritual uni- 
verse. For this present life, too, is the 
spiritual world in just the degree that man 
lives in the spirit, for man is here and now, 
an inhabitant of both worlds. It rests with 
himself to live “‘ As seeing Him who is in- 
visible.”’ This more pure and exalted life 
is perfectly practicable, day by day, in all 
the stress of common life. If it could only 
be lived in the cloister and not in the mar- 
ket-place, it would hardly be worth discus- 
sion. But the life of the spirit, that life 


which is joy, peace, and sweetness; the life 


of liberal sympathies, of finer comprehen- 
sions is that in which a higher potency and 





thhn can be gained from the erud * 
lower phases of existence. For ,, 
in its true reading, spirituality, 4); ., 
ality is a life and not a litany. i 

With what body do they con ; 
the spiritual body, which is the ;. 
ethereal counterpart of the body . 
here. They are about us in the ;/,. 
ural way. “Thelife which we ,_ 
now is more aware than we k1), 
life which is to come,” said Phillip 
and added: ‘“ Death, which separ 
two, is not, as it bas been so often .. 
like a great thick wall. It is rat), 
soft and yielding curtain, throug): ,, : 
cannot see, but which is always * 
trembling with the impulses that ' 
of the life which lies upon the oth ’ 
it.’ 

With what body do they come 
isa natural body and there is a - 
body. Spirit isalways embodied. (, 
the natural, it assumes the spiritua 
a finer and an ethereal counter): 
natural one. The specific work a ;; 
been doing here he can carry on « 
creased power and energy from the : 
piane. To regard death in the «.., 
effacement from participation inth 
gies of life is pagan and not Ch 
The change is an event in life, a -;, 
another country may be, save tha 5 
volves a greater individual change ie 
person becomes more alive. He ach 1 
higher spirituality, and only to the (cro. 
that one lives the life of the spirit (io... 
live, in any real sense, at all. 

“What is man?” questioned Prof... 
jamin Peirce. ‘‘ What a strange uni. «; 
matter and of mind! A machine for |... 
verting material into spiritual force: 
soul imprisoned in a body! The boi, js 
needed to hold souls apart and to pres.;.. 
their independence, as well as for conyur.' 
sation and mutual sympathy. The buiiy jx 
the vocal instrument through which the 
soul communicates with other souls, \ 
its past self, and even, perhaps, with i+. 
God. The soul which leaves this ear:};), 
body still requires incorporation.” , 

To come suddenly into a vivid realiz it). 
of this supreme event of death with its 
mystic and impressive significance js to ro- 
construct all one’s relations with those sti!] 
here. How one feels anew the beauty of 
holiness! How one feels anew the sacrej- 
ness of all human affections! “ Be such a 
man, live such a life,” said Phillips Brooks, 
“*thavif every man were such as you, and 
every life a life like yours, this earth would 
be paradise.’? These words condenses the 
Christian ideal of daily living. 

For life is a trust—divinely committed to 
man. It isthe most priceless, the most in- 
finitely valuable of possessions,—a gift of 
rare powers and unlimited resources, to be 
used for the benefit of others, and thus, in 
the truest way, for one’s self. One only 
lives for himself—in the best way—when 
he lives for others. ‘Herein is my Father 
glorified, that ye bear much fruit; so shall 
ye be my disciples,’ said the Christ. To 
“bear much fruit’ is to live in the widest 
relations with human life; to render the 
service needed at the moment, not counting 
the cost; to give the gift that is needed, 
though it leave one’s own hands empty. 
For spiritual treasure is infinite, and to him 
who lives in the spirit the supply is sure. 
And only he who scattereth, increaseth. 
Not to scatter it wantonly, selfishly, and 
thoughtlessly, but in meeting every real 
need that appeals to us with the very best 
that isin our power,—that is to live in the 
spirit, and thus be a parta«er of all the in- 
finite and boundless riches of the Lord. 

These are among-the lessons of life that 
are suggested by death. They thrill and 
magnetize toward all that is beautiful and 
sacred. The strains of celestial melody seem 
to linger and one hears, as ina dream of 
heavenly exaltation, those wonderful, haunt- 
ing strains of melody— 

* Angels, ever bright and fair, 
Take her—take her to thy care.” 


The Brunswick, Boston. 


SLEEP WARREN MATTRESS 


Warren’s Pure South American Hair Mattress is 
the cleanest, softest and most resilient mattress 
meade. Leng hof service, quality and comfor: 
sidered, it is the cheapest. Made in two parts, !es! 
ticking, 8%0.00. Delivered anywhere in New !1. 
land, express prepaid. 

Manufacturer oi 


Charles G. Warren Manviact: 
259-261 Main St., Malden, |Mass. Tel. 2. 
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Queen Quality Herd of Registered 
* Durecs. 

e are offering well-bred early spring boars, choice 
ilts ready to breed, June igs A * blood and 
reeding. Also some very fine August pigs, ei! ler 
sex. Everything with = color, good bone, lensthy 
and strictly Queen oN ity. 

IRA R. JORDAN, Palestine. ! 


ADAMANTINE 
CLINKER 
FLOORING 


For Stables, Driveways. 
Courtyards, Etc. 


THE ACME OF PERFECTIO™ 





FLEMING & CO., Contract: 


123 Liberty St., New York. 





MODELLING. FIBROUS ORNAMENTAL PL‘< 
PLAIN PLASTERING, PAPIER MACHE 
AND WOOD CARVING 


ORNAMENTAL 


PLAST EF. 


WORKERS 
SLEEP, ELLIOT & KING ©: . 


351-355 CAMBRIDGE ST., BOSTON 
Tel. 1868-4 Haymarket 


REFERENCES—Providence Inst. [f0: 
Public Libraries of Lynn, Fall Fiver, Prov’ 
Majestic, Hollis St. Theatre, and Foyer of ‘ 
Theatre, Boston; Union Trust Co., Provide 


SCOTCH COWS AND HEIFE!:3 


of good quality, in calf to one of the gr°4 
SSotoh ‘sires of the period, and a few 


HIGH-CLASS BUL‘5 


for sale at prices you can stand. 


Shropshire Rams and Ewes 


of greatest individual merit and 
reeding for sale as usual. 


ASK FOR CATALOGUE. 


Representative in America of ALFRED MA-’ 
& OO., College Hill, Shrewsbury, Engian- 


ROBERT MILLER, Stouffville, Ontario, Canada 
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Poetry. 


Miscellaneous, 





ODE TO A FLY. 


you harbinger of everything tormenting, 
vu horrid little aggravating fly, 

\\ le 1 looked forward gladly to the summer 
torgot that you, provoking creature, would 
ve by. 


ved about the coming of the flowers, 

id tried to feel poetic ’bout the Spring; 
here you are with all your teasing powers, 
id all my fancies into air take wing. 


y I tried to sleep at early morn, 

you and all your brothers shun repose, 
while I chased “your sisters and your 
ints,” 
1, loudly buzzing, sat upon my nose! 


ain I lay upon the table sweets 

u lightly sip, your ‘* weather eye” on me, 
with a cruel malice all your own, 

| knock your youngest soa into my tea. 


, to lieas still as any mouse, 
_ gloating in your power of torture rare, 
oudly sing your scorn of helpless man, 
i take a walk with friends amid my hair. 


weak with flying at you round the room, 

. now! once more you’re standing on my 
nose. 

for one blow! Ah! there you’re off again, 

{ half your harem nibbling at my toes! 


e isno way to catch you that I know, 

.nd lo! a theme to make even angels weep, 
;hat lin all my pride of strength and power, 
/an't smother you and get a little sleep! 

--New York Sun. 





BROTHERHOOD. 


Mork well this fact—not often urged, indeed— 
that one’s own business, if he mind it best, 
Concerns the common welfare, takes due heed 

How self, the unit, stands toward all the rest. 


A Jean and narrow virtue must it be, ’ 

Content with “jmeddle not! ’—to go one’s way 
A skulker, hemmed with selfish privacy, 

Who lets one’s brother suffer as he may. 


To mind one’s business, rather, as God minds— 
rhat’s the true way, the Christian way. God’s 
son 
Full room within the common pathway finds 
lo walk bis way, and yet walk not,alone. 
—James Buckham. 


MARIA’S BABY. 


Mari’s a good girl; she is somewhat emphatic 
at times, but, I imagine thatin the springtime of 
her youth a philosophic pebble may have rolled 
across her pathway, and in studying it she may 
have realized that “all the world’s a stage,” 
ete. Science and evolution were not studies or 
theories, in the “little red school-house ’”’ which 
was her winter habitat, and yet, behind that 
twisted eye and under those ultra-radical fila- 





* At the Church Parade. 

yril Thornton was absolutel broke 

world. Not the rdinary our ofa “ ere 
brokenness, but the real downright thing, for he 
had not a penny in the world. 

More than that, he had no belongings which he 
could deposit with his avuncular relative for a 
valuable consideration. More than that, he had 
not even an attic to sleep in. 

Neither wine nor cards brought him to this 
stage, but pure, unadulterated bad luck. A 
gentleman by birth, and with a luxurious bring- 
ing up, he had found himself suddenly thrown 
on his own resourees. 

It was a beautiful morning in June. London 
was filled with fashionable people, and from 
some feeling of ‘“cussedness,” Cyril went to 
church parade in the Park. His shabby clothes 


pride. 

He walked listlessly along, watching the fair- 
est collection of feminine beauty that the world 
holds. Cyril always had an eye for the beautiful. 
The crowd was thinning away when he saw 
ahead of himan elderly man of aristocratic ap- 
pearance. By his side walked a young girl with 


man signaled to a coachman, and a victoria 
pulled up near the curb. 


saw something glitter from her wrist and fall 
into the road. He was just hurrying to pick it up 
when the carriage rapidly drove away. 

He quickly stooped down and saw a magnifi- 
cent diamond bracelet, in the centre of which 
was a big black pearl. With a hurried move- 


—— around. No one had observed the inci- 
ent. 

He slept in the park that night and wrestled 
with a mighty temptation. His better thoughts 
were vanquished, and the following morning he 
pawned the bracelet with 9 confiding pawn- 
broker for fifty pounds. 

In a few days he sailed for the Cape. These 
were the early days of mines, and good luck fol- 
lowed him right through. Within three months 
he had redeemed the bracelet. His next step 
= a to advertise in the agony column of the 

mes. 


with a black pearl in.June last in the park kindly 
communicate with C. T., box X? 

For many weeks he had this inserted in papers, 
but no answer came. 

As the months passed Cyril’s success increased 
with great strides. All his investments turned 
out well; and people began to look upon him 
as a coming man. 

Then came the big booms. Mines which were 
worth comparatively little were raised to enor- 
mous prices. Cyril realized when the excitement 
was highest and returned to England a million- 
aire. 

Of course, people made a fuss over him for he 
was young, good looking, immensely wealthy 


mentous ringlets, I believe there is concealed a | and an Englishman—strangely enough. 


quantity of gray matter susceptible of many and 
yaried impressions—which occasionally develop 
instantaneously and carry with them food for 
thought—and action, and then it is that Setback 
has “ bizness to the barn,’ and I, well—silence 
is a geod thing— 


0 deep is silence, deep as human souls 

Aye, deep as life, beyond all lead or line, 

And words are but the broken shells that shine 
Along the shore by which the ocean rolls,”’ 


and I wink at M’ria’s addition to humanity’s 
total, while the little rascal looks wise enough 
to play “ Setback ’’ even now. 
Goin’ ter name him, some day—tell yer all 
er ‘bout it. 
Say! M‘ria’s got er baby 
An’ the Doc’s presented his bill— 
I’m sort uv mixed an’ hazy 
An’ Setback he’s makin’ his will. 
The nuss weighs er couple hunder’d 
An’ she smells uv New England rum— 
The ties uv home’s ’bout sunder’d 
An’ everything’s out uv plum. 


An’ Setback he’s took ter drinkin’— 
Got it hid ’n the hay somewhere, 


An’ the nuss when exercisin’ 
Gits ankered gest er ’bout there; 

she's vottin’ solid with Setback— 
Hie’s beginnin’ to call her May, 

There’s trouble brewin’ from wayback— 
But M’ria ’ll show up some day! 


An’ then—I’m gest er guessin’ 
There’ll be music “ter beat the band” 
For when she’s investergatin’ 
M’ria’s plain to understand. 
I guess it’s hereditary 
For Setback seems inclined that way— 
There’s times when ’t aint safe to carry 
Even the blossums uv yesterday. 
An’ the kid? (wal now I’m softnin’) 
Came when the dew was on the sod— 
When the glories of the mornin’ 
Make men their faces turn to God. 
Whether he’s Setback or Higgins 
Don’t make any diffrunce with me— 
In plain or In costly riggins, 
It’s a blessing—he’s sure to be. 
That kid makes me laugh all over— 
He’s redder’n Dombey junior 
An’ fat as an upland plover; 
Don’t seein to regard his senior 
As ’mountin’ to anything much— 
Guess he’s sort uv contemplatin’ 
Along lines that I cannot touch— 
Jest livin’—bless him—an’ dreamin’. 
GEORGE HERRIOTT. 
PEACE AFTER SORROW. 
“‘ There is a peace that cometh after sorrow,” 
Gi hope surrendered, not ot hope fulfilled; 
A peace that looketh not upon tomorrow, 
But calmly on a tempest that Is stilled. 





A peace which lives not now in joy’s excesses, 
Nor in the happy life of love secure; 

But in the unerring strength the heart possesses 
(t conflicts won while learning to endure. 


\ peace there 1s, in sacrifice secluded; 
ife subdued, from will and passion free; 
! is not the peace which over Eden brooded, 
jut that which triumphed in Gethsemane. 
—Jessie Rose Gates. 


- 


a 


A MEADOW DARLING. 
Ove day I met a little maid who roamed the 
ineadows over— 
‘ender, winsome little thing, oh! so very 
talr to see, 
timy heart completely when she leaned to 
<iss the clover, 
she wandered through the meadow with 
‘he butterfly and bee. 


| apple trees were blooming, through the 
orchard she was going. 
‘ve seen her at the pasture bars, and com- 
ng up the lane, 
©: ong the dusty highway, where the pink wild 
ose was growing; 
I’ve met her on the hillside, smiling 
rightly through the rain. , 


ay her name is Marguerite, this darling of 
he meadow, 

‘li her snowy pointed ruffie and her yellow 
hining hair. 
June puts on her robe so green of shifting 
shine and shadow, 
the robins wake the countryside, you'll 
ind the daisy fair. 

= : Flower, in The New England Magazine. 








“tr comes not?” Yea, he cometh! Wherefore 
asement or at door hjs step to greet? 
. think’st perchance to catch him at the 
cle 


_ | Stay the passing of his rapid feet. 
‘| att thou sure the chambers are all meet 
‘ order set to serve his royal state? 
Danquet laid, the crown above the seat, 
sqh rushes strewn and all things adequate? 
not mes note” Yea, he cometh—needeth 


‘hy watehing and thy waiting. He seeks 


1ee 
A’ surely as the mountain stream the sea. 
_<€ cometh—nor hath e’er one life forgot. 
Put when he neareth, saying: ‘ Here am I!” 
Shall he find all things fit, or pass thee by? 
—Anna C. Brackett. 


But Cyril was notahappy man. The bracelet 
still weighed on his conscience. It was to try 
and find its owner that he accepted the Invita- 
tions which society pressed upon him. For a 
whole season he searched for her, but without 
success. He got tired of the adoration which 
was flung at him—or rather his millions; so he, 
one day, packed up his portmanteau and went 
into the country. 

His destination was a quiet little inn near 
Dartmoor, which he had known in the days of 
his youth. 

One afternoon he was casting a fly along one 
of the streams that abound on the moors. He 
turned a corner and a sight greeted him which 
made his pulse throb madly. 


formed a background. At their foot a piece of 
green, and lying asleep with her head on a 
cushion and a rod by her side, was the girl for 
whom he had been in search. 


soundly. Quickly he drew the bracelet from his 
pocket, where he always carried it. With gentle 
touch he placed it round her wrist and snapped 
it. She moved in her sleep, and he hastened 
away. He looked round, and she was again 
sleeping peacefully. 

Cyril had restored the bracelet to its owner, 
but with the bauble he had given his heart. 

To make up his mind was to act. 

It did not take him long to discover that she 
was Lady A’icia Doversford, and that she lived 
with her father at Doversford Court. He was 
also pleased to hear that the earl was exceed- 
ingly poor. 

Again he chanced to meet her when she was 
fishing. 

She approached him at once. 

** Can you lend me a * black gnat?’” she asked 
him in a sweet voice that thrilled him. 

With trembling fingers he produced the fly. 
Cyril was not in the mood to make haste 
slowly. They met again, and he flattered him- 
self she was pleased to see him. 

Next he wrote tothe earl and asked permis- 
sion to inspect the famous pictures (they were 
heirlooms and could not be sold) at the Castle. 
He cuanced to be walking through the grounds 
of the Castle after seeing the pictures. He took 
a seat at the foot of a bowlder, and was startled 
to hear two voices speaking. 

One was Lady Alicia’s; the other that of a 
man. 

**] can never marry you, darling.” 

* You don’t love me, Alicia.” 

‘‘ Heaven knows I do, Norman. But you hav? 
no money. Youare as poor as we are. It isn’t 
the money I want, dearest. You know that. I 
must marry money, though. The dad expectsit, 
and—”’ 

The sound of a kiss, and Cyril turned sadly 
away, stricken to the heart. 


“It is £20,000,” the earl said. ‘Some one 
placed it to my credit at the bank. No informa- 
tion will be given as to its source. It is an abso- 
lute mystery.” 

“ God bless him, whoever it is,’ she whispered 
tenderly. 

Among the wedding presents was a magnifi- 
cent suite of jewelry. Each article was of 
diamonds, with a setting of a large black pearl, 
and the donor was Mr. Cyril Thornton, the well 
known South African millionaire.—Illustrated 
Bits. 








Woutb’s Department. 


POPULAR. 
My sister Bess is popular, most ev’rywhere she 





oes, 
They 8 she’s awful popular with all the men 
she knows; 

I hear about her pleasin’ ways, an’ of her cheery 
smile— 

Lhear that there word “ popular” about her all 
the while. 


At home she gets up mornin’s with a grouch 
that’s pretty bad, 
An’ spends about an hour, jest sassin’ ma and 


I guess she works so hard a-bein’ popular away 
That when she’s in the family she don’t feel very 
gay. 
I often git to guessin’ how th’ folks ’ud like her 
i 


They’d hear th’ way she jaws at me when we git 

in a tiff. 

An’ then I’d like t’ hear what they ’ud say b’hind 
her back, 

If they c’d see her sloppin’ round here in her 
dressin’ sack. 


She’s popular, of course she is, espec’lly with the 
men, 
I ’spect some time she’ll marry some poor feller, 
but till then 
I wisht ’at she ’ud think of us a bit, an’ try t’ be 
A little bit more popular with ma and pa an’ me. 
—Cleveland Leader. 





Stenley’s Journalistic Beginning. 
‘When the late Henry M. Stanley first arrived 


quaintance of the Stanley whose name he after- 
ward was to assume, he was forced to various 
shifts to earn a living. 


newspaper offices. His bright appearance im- 

pressed the man in charge, who engaged bim 
and told him that he could begin his duties ina 
half-hour, it then being nearly six o’clock in the 
evening, and that his hours of work would last 
to some time after midnight. 

As the boy started out the man noticed that he 
was barefooted 


“Run home and get your shoes and stockings,” 
the man. 


“I haven’t got any,” answered the boy. 
“*Can’t you get some?” 

“*I don’t know, sir. I’ll try.” 

“*Come back at six with shoes and stockings, 
and it’s all right. If you don’t we can’t take 
you,” answered the man, turning away, while 
the future explorer went out with a harder 
problem before him than finding Livingstone. 
He sat down on the steps outside,and after some 
minutes’ thought went buck into the ante-room 
again and faced the boy who was in charge dur 


on. 

“See here,” said the applicant, “ have you got 
another pair of shoes and stockings?” 

oo“ No.” 

** When do you go off duty?” 

** Six o’clock.” 

“Same time I goon. Now I’ll tell you what 


the loveliest face that he had ever seen. The | !’ll do—I’ll give you half a dollar for the use of | o¢ an inch in diameter. 


your shoes and stockings each night for a week. 
I’ll leave ’em under the desk for youevery morn- 


Asthe girl was entering the carriage, Cyril | pg When I go away so you can wear them dur- | nave recently been carried out on a glacier iu the 


ing the day,” 

“ Well,” answered che boy slowly, ‘‘1’ll do it if 
you’ll write me anorder on the cashier for the 
half.” 

The order was duly written, and the future 
Sir Henry put on the shoes and stockings and 


York Tribune. 


>_> 


Lesson Applied. 


A little girl who made frequent use of the word 
** guess”? was one day reproved for it by her 
teacher, who said: 

“Don’t say ‘ guess’ Mary; say ‘ presume.’” 

A few days later one of Mary’s friends, coming 
up to her remarked: 

“I think your cape is pretty, and my mother 
wants your mother to lend her the pattern, be- 
cause she is going to make me one like it.” 

** My mother has no pattern,” was the prompt 





Ledger. 
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A Snail’s Sense of Smell. 


According to the researches of M. Emile Yung, 
the sense of smell in the snail seems to be located 
not only in the feeling organs, but all over the 
body, as experiment proves that the snail can 
perceive odors by means of sensory cells which 
are placed in different parts of the body, quite 
apart from the special organs which might be 
supposed to be his only means of sensation. The 
idea of sensory cells of this kind distributed over 





is clearly brought out in M. Yung’s experiments, 
which form the. subject of a paper read before 
the Academie des Sciences. He observes the 
large snail (Helix Pomatia), which is common in 
France. It has been generally admitted since 
the observations of Moquin-Tandon that the 
snail has a good sense »f smell, and the organ is 
seated in the terminal button at the end of the 
large feelers. Hence the term of nasal organ 
which he gives to the latter, and the expressions 
olfactory} ganglia, or phinophoric, ete, whicha 
number of scientists now use for designating 
these nerves and ganglia. ' 

The writer explored the body of the Helix with 
a camei’s hair brush dipped in a non-corrosive 
odorant, such as essence of chamomile. He 
finds that if the olfactory sensibility exists in the 
large feelers, it is not localized there exclusively. 
The small feelers, the under part, the skin of the 


Huge bowlders studded with blooming heather | back, and, in fact, the entire surface not covered t 


by the shell, are affected by the odor. The nu- 
merous experiments which he made show that 
the snail is still in the stage of diffusion of the 
olfactory sense, and can, in fact, smell odors at 


He approached closer. She was sleeping | all parts of his skin, as Cuvier already sup- | P 


posed. The feelers are more sensitive to odors 
than on the back, etc., but, contrary to the 
opinion of Moquin-Tandon, a snail which had its 
four feelers amputated did not change its 
manner of living, and was able to find its food; 
it also fled from disagreeable or harmful odors. 
A microscopical examination of the different 
nerve cells did not show any reason for giving a 
special sense to one part of the body to the ex- 
clusion of the other. The cells differ from one 
another by their number only. He considers 
that the cells are capable of receiving different 
sensations, such as shocks, heat, odors, etc. AS 
to the distance at which the snail can smell 
odors: Heplaces a dozen or more snails (which 
have been deprived of food) in a circle, and puts 
different kinds of food in the centre. When the 
snail perceives the odor he is attracted toward 
the middle. In most cases the attraction took 
place at a small distance, an inch or more. Dis- 
tances higher than this were obtained only by 
foods giving a very strong odor; very ripe melon. 
No substance attracted further than sixteen 
inches.—Scientific American. 


Fond of Doughnuts. 


The little fellow was extremely fond of dough- 
nuts. His eyes sparkled when his grandmother 
set a plate of them on the table the night of his 
arrival at the farm. Frankie did not eat much 
until the doughnuts were passed, then he eagerly 
seized one in each chubby hand. 

“why, Frankie,’ whispered his mother re- 
provingly, “ you have taken two doughnuts! ” 
“I know it, ma,” he whispered back, with a 
longing glance at the plate, “and if I had free 
hands, I’d taken free.”—July Lippincott’s. 


Historical. 


—aAlthough Queen Victoria has been dead 
for several years, vet, astonishing though it may 
appear, her Great Seal still continues to be used 
for the sealing of all official documents. This is 
in accordance with precedent, and has led toa 
good deal of confusion among historians, since 
ancient documents are often found bearing the 
seal of sovereigns who have died as many as ten 
and fifteen years prior to the date recorded 
therein. The new Great Seal of King Edward 
will not be ready until the end of this year, and 
instead of being made of silver,as has always 
been the case since the days of William the Con- 
queror, nearly nine hundred years ago, it is for 
the first time being made of finely tempered 














steel. 

——Elizabeth Ross was born Jan. 1, 1752. Her 
father was Samuel Griscom, a Quaker, a builder, 
who assisted in the building of Independence 
Hall. Betsy, as the daughter was commonly 
known, was fond of needle work, and became an 
expert in embroidery work, especially in making 
the fancy frills for men’s shirt bosoms, then 
commonly worn. The house in which Betsy Ross 
made the first American flag, 239 Arch street, 
Philadelphia, is still standing. It has often been 
written that the bricks used in this house were 
brought over as ballast in the ship Welcome, and 
that the house was built by,,or supervised by 
William Penn. This may or may not be true. 
However, it is one of the oldest houses in Phila- 
delphia. In 1779 it was owned by Hannah 
Lithgow, who sold it to Willlam Young 
in 1794. In 1812 Young deeded it to W. 
H. Crawford, United States Treasurer for 
$2432.20. In 1830, Crawford deeded it to the 
United States. In 1831, under Act of Congress 
of May 29, 1830, Virgil Moxey, United States so- 
licitor, deeded it to Richard B. Magruder, in 
trust for creditors of Charles A. Warfield. In 
1833, Magruder transferred it to John J. Donald- 
son. In 1888, it was bought by Herman Mund. 
Later a bond for a deed was given to Augustus 
Bedford of Boston, who intended to take it down 
and remove it to Boston, but the ladies of Phila- 
delphia begged so hard that he gave up his claim, 
and was sold to a society which now holds it, 
and has open house to all visitors. 

——So far as known the first campaign emblem 
inthis country was a finger ring of copper. It 
was worn by the adherents of John Quincy 
Adams, in 1825, when he ran for President, and 


at New Orleans as a cabin-boy on a sailing ship | was inscribed “ John Quincy Adams, 1825.”” Tin- 
from Liverpool, and before he had made the ac- | types 


and medallions were among the insignia of 


the 1860 campaign. 
—Apostie spoons derive their origin from the 
old English custom of giving spoons at a christ- 





Among other positions for which he applied 
was that of office boy in one of the morning 





ening by the sponsors to the children for whom 
they answered. Wealthy people frequently gave 


in length and weighiug twelve and a half pounds, 
the body of an apimal is an interesting one, and | “ 


in one unbroken nocturnal flight the European 
bird known as the northern bluethroat passes 
from Central Africa to the German sea, a dis- 
tance of 1600 miles, making the journey in nine 
hours. From its winter home in Africa observa- 
tions have determined that it starts after sunset, 
arriving at its far northern summer haunts be- 
fore dawn on the next morning. 


different temperature from that of the surround- 
ing atmosphere has been demonstrated by Mr. 
Well, an English physician. If a thermometer 


stead of only sixty as was formerly thought. The 
is taken from the window, wrapped in cotton and | | 60) gistanceis estimated at five hundred miles 


by gy ome 5 descent of meteors through 

space. ouds of feathery forms extend ten 
situated, and being bad conductors, may freeze | es overhead. They are highest in summer 
and lowest in winter; sometimes descending to 
within half a mile of the earth. Though they 
seem to move slowly they travel really at the 
rate of sixty to ninety miles an hour. The 
thunder clouds of the summer season are some- 
times seven or eight miles tall from base to sum- 
mit. The aeronaut, Glaisher, was carried to the 
height of seven miles in a balloon in 1862. This 


placed on the ground its mercury will descend 


the temperature of the surrounding air. This 


chromosphere, very light and apparently monat- 


This year no rats, gophers or rabbits have ap- 


m 
peared to damage the crops in the districts twenty-four hours long. An astronomical day 


begins at noon, twelve hours after the beginning 
of the civil day, and is counted from the first to 
the twenty-fourth hour. A civil day commences 
at midnight, and is counted from the first to the 
twelfth hour. A nautical day is counted as a 


trian army, which may be fired from any gun. 


acomplete set, and poor persons single ones, and 
these spoons bore the effigy of the saint in whose 


of such spoons were called Apostles’ spoons, 


antiquity and comparative rarity. . 


Curious Facts. 





— 








brought back over the Atlantic as the genuine 
Gallic product. That is not in the least surpris- 


oil of choice quality. And Maine sardines go to 


merits of our own prunes and oils, and sardines 
and wines are sufficient to commend them to | nh 
consumers, without the glamor of exotic labels. 


wasch in a shirt-stud. The dial is two-sixteenths | | 


erably advanced by some experiments which | a 


from the figures of the Apostles on their handles, | make the life 
and they are of considerable value from their | Rutherford. — 


——An English watch-maker has just made a | duty we weave whit 


the shadow, became conscious of the abstract 
motive that forever hides behind the concrete 


honor the child was named. A certain number | action.—William D. Little. 


----It is not tong days, but good days, that 
and happy.—Samuel 


---- Through light and dark, through rain and 


sunshine, the carrier-pigeon hold its course 
straight homeward. So life’s true aim may be 
won, whatever of failure checks our business or 


w 
——Consular reports say that California prunes | the 
have been sent to France, repacked there and | —R. F. Johonnot. 


ver of sorrow mars our happiness. Even 
last enemy, death, may not stay onr course. 


----God has mercifully made us so that po man 


can constantly and purely believe in an eat 
ing. A great deal of Yankee peanut oll (and pr- | privilege for himself, unless he believes 9 at 


haps some other kinds of oil) is shipped abroad, | least the possibi 
and later Is returned to the United States as olive | other men —— eee er 


----Give a boy address and accomplishments 


the Old World and are then imported as delicious | and you give him the mastery of palaces and 


French fish, with al) sorts of foreign stamps u 
did not worry him, for he had no false sense of | 'ng the day, who had overheard the conversa- | the boxes. Moreover, California. wines py fortunes where he goes.— Emerson. 


---- Diogenes searched with a lantern for 


ported in large quantities and returned as the | honest man. Would he uot ha 
products of European vineyards. And yet the | put out the lantern and try Ao aarti 2 


boy? Toomuch philosophy and too little work 


ave made mischief more than once.” 
----By the faithful plying of the shuttle of daily 
e raiment for the soul. By 


oyalty to the eternal law of love we win the 


crown oflife. T 
——Our knowledge of glaciers has been consid- | event of an —â—— religion is not the 


work and the jo 
lifetime.—Mary A. Safford. = 








Tyrol. The ice was bored at a distance of about 
a mile and a quarter from its tip, at a point 
where Its breadth was over two thousand teet. 


Rotes and Queries. 





The bed rock was there reached at a deptb of 


ascertained that the glacier bed is trough-shaped, | pb 
that at the bottom. The holes which were bored | y 
for a long time will serve as indices of the rate of | ¢j 
motion and also of the rapidity of the melting | r, 
process. 

—Sea level is a level onlyin the imagination. 
three hundred feet higher than the surface of | q 


South America the sea is often two hundred feet | 4 


tain ranges. 


patch from Helena, Mont. It probably is the 
longest fence in the world and has taken years 
in building. The plan isto protect the flocks and 
herds of the Gros Ventres and Assiniboines 


straying. = 
— A huge lobster measuring thirty-four inche 


as recently taken from a weir at Eastport, 


e. 
—tThere is conclusive evidence to show that 


—tThat a body can acquire during the night a 


os 


seven or eight degrees. Vegetables similarly 


at atime when the thermometer does not mark 
he freezing point—proof that the cold experi- 
enced by a plant may be entirely different from 


low temperature of plants, however, only occurs 
when the night is clear, since at this time the 
lant sheds its heat throughout space and be- 
comes chilled, whereas if the night is cloudy the 
phenomenon does not occur. This gives rise to 
the popular superstition that plants and buds 
are frozen by moonlight. 
—To an electrician one horse power is 746 el 
watts. 

—Argon, the recently discovered element of 
alr, is, a8 was expected from its existence in the 


mic. 


flood last year had some good in it, after all. o 


which were under water. 
—tThe American Inventor tells of a nar- 
cotic bomb invented bya surgeon in the Aus- 


This bomb has a time fuse, and when dropped 
among a regiment of the enemy will not explode, 
but will fill the air with narcotic gases strong 
enough to make two thousand men unconscious 
for several hours. It is an application of the 
principals of anzsthetic surgery to war. ti 


Brilliants. 


Oh, it is something 
To be taken out of the fuss and strife 
Of the singular mess we agree to call life; 











To be set down on one’s two feet, 

So nigh to the great, warm heart of God 

You almost seem to feel it beat 

Down from the sunshine and up from the sod; 
To be compelied, as it were, to notice 

All the beautiful changes and chances 


F 
P 


And to see how the face of common day 
Is written over with tender histories. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


The winds from many a cloudy mane 
Shake off the sweat of gathering rain, 
And whicker with delight. n 
No slope of pasture-land they need 
Whereon to rest, or drink, or feed— 
Their life the rapture of the speed, 





Free men freely work; d 


Whoever fears God, fears to sit at ease. 
—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


Thy daily task is done, 

And though a lowly one, 

Thou gavest It of thy best, 

And art content to rest 

1n patience till its slow reward Is won. 

Not far thou lookest, but thy sight is clear ; 
Not much thou knowest, but thy faith is dear; 
For life is love, and love is always near. 
—Henry Van Dyke. 


ECLIPSE8s.—“D. J.”: The highest number of 


five hundred feet. The temperature of the ice | eclipses that can 
was found to be at the melting point throughout | seven, Possibly occur within a year ts 
ment he thrust it into his pocket and looked ęntered upon his first journalistic duties.—New | the whole extent of its tongue, and it was also | s 


and of these five will be eclipses of the 


un and two of the moon. This maximum num- 


er Of eclipses h 
and that the surface ice moves more rapidly than | igz3. 4 Ss not occurred since the year 


The smallest number of eclipses in a 


ear is two, and in this case both 
have been plugged with pieces of wood, which | eclipses. The present year, 1904, — 32 


nction of the minimum number of eclipses. The 


ecurrence of eclipses at a regular interval of 
eighteen years and 111-3 days (10 1-3 days, if 


there happen to b * 
For instance, the water in the Bay of Bengal is | yaj) sg © five leap years in the inter 


was an ancient discovery due to the Chal- 


eans, who called t 
the Indian Ocean, and along the Pacific coast of | saros, a word od this regular recurrence the 


signifying “repetition.” The last 


me that there ; 

higher than its lowest surface. The differences | year was fin gat va —* Rp agony a 
Will the lady who lost a diamond bracelet set reply; “she cut it by presume.”—Philadelphia result from the attractive powers of great moun- | By adding eighteen years 181-3 days to Salve 
: dates we obtain as ( 
—The fencé about the Fort Belknap Indian | o¢ as results March 17 and Sept. 9 


reservation, which is forty miles wide and sixty | place on the later date. Th 
miles long, has been finished, according toa dis- | year we have had, of cours * te one Sg Sen this 


the year 1904. Sothe next eclipse will take 


Russia's PoPruLaTion.—“ Inquirer”: The 


population of the empire of the Czar is, perhaps, 
the most mixed of all nations, and is made up in 
om intrusion, a8 well as to keep them from large measure of conquered peoples who still re- 


ember their overthrow with bitterness. Prob- 


ably not far from one-third of the whole—from 
forty to fifty millions—are true Muscovites. 
Around the central Muscovites are grouped 
Lapps, Finns, Germans, Lithuanians, Poles, Lit- 
tle Russians, Ruthenians, Roumanians, Greeks, 
Georgians and Tartars, with Jews and Gypsies 
scattered through the south and west. These 
are all in European Russia, and thisis nothing to 
the medley in Asiatic Russia, where there is an 
almost endless variety of races. Each of the 
races mentioned speaks a different tongue, and 
there are at least six different religious among 
them, without counting sectaries, such as the 
Doukhobors. 


THE ATMOSPHERE.—" J. 8.”: According to 


ecent theories the atmosphere surrounding the 
arth extends several hundred miles upward in- 


the greatest height ever reached by man. Six 


miles up the rarified air would produce uncon- 
clousness, unless oxygen was supplied artifi- 


ally. 
THE DIVISIONS OF TIME.—“ Nathan”: There 


are two kinds of time—clock or mean time and 
apparent or sun time. Clock time is always 
right; while sun time varies every day; the sun 


—-Kansas has just discovered that her great | Very Seldom being on the meridian at twelve 


clock, solar day differing in length, owing to 


the ellipticity of the earth’s orbit, etc.; but a 


ean solar day, as recorded by clock time, is 


vil day, but commences, like an astronomical 


day, at noon. A calendar month varies from 
twenty-eight to thirty-one days. A mean lunar 
month is twenty-nine days, twelve hours, forty- 
our minutes, two seconds and a small fraction. 
A Solar year, or the transition from one vernal 
equinox to another, consists of 365.24244 solar 
days, or 365 days, five hours, forty-eight minutes 
and 49.536 seconds. A Julian year is 365 days; a 
Gregorian year is 365.2425 days. Every fourth 
year, or leap year, has 366 days. 


VLADIVOSTOCK.—"T.”: Itisthe chief town 


of East Siberia—in fact, it may befsaid to be the 
most important seat of Russian influence in the 


‘ar East. It is so much more formidable than 
ort Arthur, so much more magnificent than 


Dalny, so much larger than Khabarovsk, and it 
a ree —* rg harbor, that it is 

1 ; | not surprising the Russians re; the town 
Through which the landscape filts aud glances; | 14. surroundings as the hub ——— Rus- 
sia in the East. The town is situated on the 
slopes of a high ridge forming a tapering penin- 
sula which projects into an irregular, landlocked 
bay. The entrance is commanded by Russia 
(sland, where there is an important fort, and in- 


umerable small islets, on which, too, the general 


scheme of the fortifications is also carried out. 
Again, along the crests of the landlocked harbor, 
stretching for miles to the eastward, and 
The frenzy of the flight. known ws the Golden Horn, there are 

—John B. Tabb, in Harper’s. | other continuous chains of earthworks and 


efensive positions. The lofty hills on the north- 


west protect the port from the land side, and in 
the deep water of the Golden Horn, which is 
four miles long and half a mile in width, ships 
ride safely at anchor,free from the menace of 
attack and beyond the reach of the weather. 
The guns mounted on the hills are plainly visi- 
ble from the water in a number of places, while 
iu curious contrast to the smiling muzzles of 
these pieces of artillery are the cluster of subur- 
ban residences which are scattered about the 
hillside, even descending in places to the level of 
the water. 








Blessings be with them and eternal praise 
Who gave us nobler loves, and nobler cares— 
The poets, who on earth have made us heirs 
Of truth and pure delight by heavenly lays! 
—William Wordsworth. 


Gems of Thought. 


...-Unless a man has trained himself for his 
chance, the chance will only make him ridiculous. 
A great occasion is worth to a man exactly what 
his antecedents have enabled him to make of it. 
—William Matthews. 

..-. The nolsy waves are failures, but the great 
silent tide is a success. . . . Do you know 
what it is to be failing, every day, and yet to be 
sure that your life is, asa whole, in its great 
movement and meaning, not failing, but suc- 
ceeding?—Phillips Brooks. 

.-.-He who is false to present duty breaks a 
thread in the loom, and will find the flaw when 
he may have forgotten its cause.—Heury Ward 
Beecher. 

.-.."*How the world would shine if it was 
human nature to remember every kindness and 
forget every wrong.” 

....A wise man adapts himself to circum- 
stances as water shapes itself to the vessel 
that contains it.— Chinese Proverb. 

..--The wiae universe is a school, the passing 
throng of humanity the pupils, experience the 
teacher. In this school there are many ciasses, 
and from one to another graduates continually 
pass. Man ‘earns his lesson but slowly. He has 
struggied long to understand his material en- 
vironment; and at last behind the physical he dis- 
cerned the spiritual, beyond the substance saw 

















Home Dressmaking. 
Hints by lav Manton. 





4786 Wrapper with 
Spanish Flounce, 
32 to 42 bust. 


Wrapper With Spanish Fieunce. 4786. 

No garment included in the modern wardrobe is 
more essential than the tasteful wrapper that can be 
slipped on at need and is becoming and graceful at 
the same time that it is looseand restful. The pretty 
model shown is made of dotted Swiss muslin with 
frills of washable lace, but is equally well adapted to 
many white cotton fabrics and to the many light- 


4786 Misses’ Blouse 
Waist, 12 to 16 yrs. 


like, and also to the Aahutai silks that 
are 8 ° 

** 80 delightful to wear. _— 

wrapper is made with fronts and back, the 
latter being laid in inverted plaits, and is lengthened 
by means of a gathered flounce joined to its lower 
edge. The neck is finished with a big collar, and the 
sleeves are the favorite full ones, gathered into 
—* and hn with frills. 

quantity of material required for the mediu 
size is 11g yards 27 inches wide, 10 yards 32 —— 
wie — * * wide, with 7 yards of lace 

w and of 

—* 4 yards applique to trim as 1)- 
The pattern, 4185, is cut in sizes for’ 
40 and 42-inch bust measure. a 





Misses’ Blouse Waist. 4786. 

Sin be Made With or Without the Fitted Lining. 

louse waists always are becoming to oun; 
and are much worn both with odd milena toes 
to match. This one shows a novel arrangement of 
tucks, the groups being combined with trimming 
straps to give a yoke effect at the front. The model 
is made of bleached pongee, the straps being of 
taffeta trimmed with silk discs, but numberiess mate- 
rials are both seasonable and smart, cotton and linen 
* = as suitable as silk. 

e waist consists of the fitted linin w 
be used or omitted, as preferred, Suan peg 
and ts closed invisibly at the centre back. The front 
is tucked for its full length at the centre, to yoke 
depth from the shoulders, and gains the effect ofa 
central box plait by ti e fact that all tucks are turned 
outward. The back is tucked at the centre only, and 
the trimming is arranged between the 'groups of 
tucks at the front to outline those at the back and 
over the shoulders, giving the broad line. The sleeves 
—* tor in one piece each, gathered into one piece 
The quantity of material required for th 
size is 34 yards 21 inches wide, 3 yards 27 — ore 
or 2 yards 44 inches wide. 
The pattern, 4786, is cut in sizes for 
14 and 16 years of age. icici 








4787 Girl’a Tuck 
Plaited Frock, 
4to 10yrs. 

Girl’s Tuck-Plaited Frock. 4787. 
Many of the smartest frocks for little girls are 
made in one piece, body and skirt in one, so giving 
the long lines, which always are becoming, as well as 
providing comfort and freedom for young limbs. 
This one is exceptionally attractive and shows a drop 
yoke, which extends well over the shoulders, giving 
the long, drooping line of fashion, combined with a 
box-plaited dress. As illustrated, the material is 
Persian lawn, with trimming of lace, but all materials 
used for children’s frocks are equally appropriate. 
The yoke and cuffs can be made to match the gown, 
with some simple design embroidered onto the ma- 
terial, or can be made of all-over embroidery in piace 
of the lace whenever preferred. The frock consists 
of a shallow yoke, box-plaited portion and the 
sleeves. The yoke is plain and fitted by means of 
pot pa —— and ts entirely concealed by the yoke 

» which is arranged over i y 

— — rd t after the sleeves are 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (8 years) is 5 yards 27 inches wide, 4 yards 32 
inches wide or 33 yards 44 inches wide, with § yards of 
ar tir lace for yoke collar and cuffs. 

e pattern, 4787, is cut in 
saath pane aden . Sizes for girls of 4,6, 8 





4788 Misses’ Box 
Coat, 12 to 16 yrs. 





Misses’ Box Coat. 4788. 


Loose coats, in box style, make the smartest of all 
the season’s wraps for young girls, and are exceed- 
ingly fashionable in silk, pongee an@ linen, as well as 
cloth. This one shows the chevrons that every girl 
likes to wear and includes wide full sleéves that 
mean comfort as well as style. The model is made of 
white linen and matches the skirt, but it suited to 
the general wrap also and to ail the materials men- 
tioned. When liked the collat can be omitted and 
the coat simply faced and stitched. 

The coat is made with fronts and back, and is fitted 
by means of shoulder and under-arm seams only . 
Pockets are inserted in the fronts and finished with 
overlaps, and the collar, when used, is joined to the 
neck. The sleeves are the full ones cut in one piece 
each and finished with roll-over flare cuffs. The 
closing is made with buttons and buttonholes in 
double-breasted style. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
sizeis 4g yards 21 inches wide, 4 yards 27 inches wide 
or 2 yards 44 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4788, is cut in sizes for misses of 12, 14 
and 16 years ofage. 
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4789 Plain ani Fancy 4790 Seven Gored 


Coat Sleeves, W: 
te alking Skirt. 
Small, Medium, Large, 22 to 30 waist. 


Plain and Fancy Coat Sleeves. 4789. 
That the sleeve makes a distinguishing feature o 
the garment is a fact too well established to require 
urging. When that is correct all is apt to be well, 
and this present season renders the fstatement 
peculiarly true. The very excellent models illus- 
trated are adapted to remodelling as well as to the 
new garments and are admirable from every point of 
view. The sleeve to the left is full, forminga puff 
above the flaring cuff. The sleeve in the centre is 
plain, in regulation style, with a rolled-over cuff, 
while the one to the right, known as the club sleeve, 
is trimmed with acuff which is quite different from 
that of the other two. 

The full sleeve is cut in one piece, gathered at its 
lower edge and attached to a wide band, which is con- 
cealed by the cuff. The plain sleeve is made in coat 
style, cut with upper and under, and finished with 
the cuff which is seamed to the lower edge. The 
club sleeve consists of three‘parts, the upper being 
cut in two sections which are joined beneath the 
trimming strap. It ts plain at the lower edge where 
it is finished with the cuff, whieh is rolled over the 
seam. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is for full sleeves, 2} ‘yards 21 inches wide, 24 
yards 27 inches wide or 13 yards 44 inches wide; for 
plain sleeves 2 yards 21 inches wide, 13 yards 27 inches 
wide or j yards 44 inches wide; for club sleeves 3 
yards 21 inches wide, 2g yards 27 inches wide or 2 
yards 44 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4789, is cut in three sizes; small, cor- 
responding to 32-inch; medium, corresponding to 36- 
inch, and large, corresponding to 40-inch bust meas- 
ure. 





Seven-Gored Walking Skirt With Applied 

Deuble Box Piaits. 4790. 
Walking skirt that provide ample flare and full- 
ness, yet are without bulk over the hips, increase in 
favor week by week, and appear to show almost end- 
less variation. This one is peculiarly handsome and 
attractive and is made with the box plaitscut sepa- 
rately from the main portions and joinedtothem at 
the seam. The model is made of shepherd’s check, 
simply stitched with corticelli silk and finished with 
smoked pearl buttons, which serve to hold the pointed 
ends of the plaits in place. All materials in vogue 
for walking costumes and the odd skirt are, how- 
ever, equally suitable. 

The skirt is cut in seven gores, that are fitted with 
perfect smoothness over the hips to yoke depth and 
is rendered full by the double box plaits, which are 
applied at each seam below that point. The plait at 
the back can be made pointed, as illustrated, or plain, 
as preferred. In any case, the closing is made invis- 
ibly beneath, an opening being left at the seam. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 113 yards 27 inches wide,{7 yards 44 or 52 inches 
wide, when wiaterial has figure or nap; 10} yards 2) 
inches wide,7 yards 44 inches wide or 5j yards 52 
inches wide, when material has neither figure nor 


nap. 
The pattern, 4790, is cut in sizes for, a 22, 24, 26, 
and 90-inch waist measure. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 
SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue 0: 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 16 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly. Mail orders fillea 
promptly. Address MassaCKWETTS PrcvuGm 








weight wools, challie, albratoss, cashmere and the 


MAN, Boston, Mass. 
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Feeding Hotel Swill. 


My plan for feeding hotel swill is as fol- 
lows: I haul it every day but Sundays. 
feed that night and the next morning the 
amount I get each day. I heat, or rather 
warm it just so it is not too hot to feed. I 
use.as much for one feed as another, don’t 
miss it agallon. I aim to use half.aé one 
time and the other half the next ning, 
except Saturday, when I divide it up for 
over Sunday. I never feed more than my 
regular allowance, writes E. M. Metzger, in 
American Swineherd. If I gec more than 
I can feed at any regular feed, I hau! it 
out and dump it where the hogs cannot get 
it. I wateh sol get the quality alike in my 
mixing barrel, one feed ,like another. 
Don’t feed the thin swill one feed and the 
thick the next, divide it up as close as I can. 
Feed after I get the swill warm, and the 
amount of gallons it takes togo around. I 
then put in red shorts for sows with small 
pigs. I feed less shorts to the shoats or old 
hogs. Putin the shorts till itis thick asa 
good cream and feed it to them before feed- 
ing corn. It is better to haul out the sur- 
plus over regular amount and deposit where 
the pigs cannot reach it than to feed the 
extra‘ quantity. 

Some days Ido not"get enough swill to 
make two feeds. In that case I putin water 
till I have my usual amount, feeding after 
thickening as before with shorts. 

Remember, sows with small pigs should 
be fed very light. I always use the thinnest 
and mix separate for the sows, dip it out 
with a bucket, and then you can tell just 
how much you are feeding each sow. I feed 
my hogs but twice a day—morning and night. 





Cooking Fruit in the Oven. 

Many fruits are richer and better for be- 
ing cooked in the oven, instead of stewed on 
top of the stove. This is especially the 
case with apricots, prunes and apples. All 
fruit cooked in the oven should be closely 
‘vovered to prevent its browning. It should 
be cooked slowly, care being taken that it 
does not dry on the dish. This will not 
happen if it is well covered with water at 
first and taken from the oven when the 
water and sugar have boiled down toa rich 
jelly. In most cases the fruit should be 
cooked about half a day, or for several 
hours. A stoneware pipkin or a heavy 
earthen pudding dish, covered with a plate, 
is the best thing to cook fruit in. 

Prunes, if cooked in this way, should be 
sprinkled with fine shavings from the yel- 
low rind of an orange. ‘They “dry down’”’ 
easily, and, therefore, should be tightly 
covered and cooked slowly. 

Apricots should be cooked a long time. 
After the sugar is added, take off the cover 
and let the fruit glaze a little, but not 
harden. When cold both prunes and apri- 
cots should be served with cream. 

Apples cooked in the oven attain the 
consistency of a rich preserve. They 
should be pared and quartered, sprinkled 
lightly with sugar, flavored with lemon or 
nutmeg, and cooked all day very slowly 
until the fruit isadeep red and nicely 
crystallized. They should be served with 
cream. Apples prepared in this way are 
rich, and for this reason many housekeepers 
may prefer the old-fashioned apple sauce 
for ordinary use. 

Rhubarb,,is another fruit that can be 
nicely cooked in this way. Cut the rhubarb 
in half-inch lengths, without peeling it, and 
put.it in an earthen baking dish. To a dozen 


ia‘? good-sized stalks add two cups of sugar. 


‘Cover the rhubarb with a plate, and set it 

- in'a moderately hot oven, and let it cook 
for about two hours. If itis very red and 
juicy it will not be necessary to add water. 
Tarts made from rhubarb cooked in this 

‘way are especially nice. They should be 
covered with athick white meringue. Ger- 
man housewives sometimes grate a little 
nutmeg over their cooked rhubarb when it 
is served as a sauce for the table. They 
also serve small dishes of this sauce at 
breakfast on spring mornings, and it makes 
an agreeable appetizer. 

Oranges can also be cooked in the oven, 
in the same way as the other fruits—slowly 
and closely covered. Every particle of the 
white inner peel should be removed, and 
the fruit well dredged with sugar. A few 
thin slices of lemon may be added. It 
should be cooked until the fruit is a rich 
red. 

It is said that bananas make a good com- 

‘ pote cooked in this manner. They should 
be flavored with lemon or orange peel.—N, 
Y. Tribune. 


Strain on Eyes Looking Upward. 

** Academy ’’ or “‘ sightseer’s’’ headache 
is one of the numerous ills of mgdern civil- 
ization. There is reason to attribute it, in 
part, at least, to strain on the mascles that 
turn the eyeballs upward. A lady who 
found no inconvenience in vigiting the 
theatre when she satin the dregg circle al- 
ways sufferedfrom severe h he when 
she sat in the orchestra, where ghe had to 
look up. The same effect is produced in 
picture galleries, especially in looking at 
pictures hung above the line. Cyglists who 
lean over the handle bars and turn their 
eyes up to look ahead have the same 
trouble, and so do compositors and people 
in many other occupations requiring con- 
tinued use of the elevator muscles. The 
eyeballs move from side to side with less 
strain and discomfort than up and down.— 
London Hospital. 
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Treatment of Burns. 


A burn is such a frequent accident, and 
is withal so painful, that any one who 
makes the slightest pretence to “first-aid ’’ 
wisdom should know what to do to relieve 
the sufferer until professional medical aid 
can be obtained. 

Writers of surgical works usually divide 
burns into three degrees of severity. In 
the first there is nothing more than in- 
creased redness of the skin, with more or 
less smarting of the affected part. In burns 
of the second degree the surface is still red, 
but it is also more or less covered with 
blisters of variable size and extent. In the 
third class are placed the burns which are 
really burns—cases in which the tissues are 
charred or completely destroyed. 

Thedanger of a burn varies in general 
with the extent of surface affected rather 
than with the degree. Thusaburn of the 
first degree inducing only redness without 
blistering, but involving about two-thirds 
of the surface of the body, has caused 
death, while the actual carbonization of an 
entire foot and part of the leg has been sur- 
vived. 

The most desirable thing in the case of a 
burn of any extent or degree is to exclude 
the air and protect the part from pressure 
or rubbing. Cloths wet in a solution of 
ordinary washing-soda or cooking-soda and 
covered by oiled silk to prevent drying serve 
the purpose admirably; and the soda has 
the further recommendation ‘of relieving 
the pain better than almost anything else. 
A mixture of equal parts of linseed oil and 
lime water—the well-known carron oil—is 
a time-honored remedy. If blisters have 
formed, the water may be let out by making 





a little snip of the raised skin near the edge 
of the blister, but great care must be taken 
not to tear off the covering skin. 

If the burn has been severe the consti- 
tutional symptoms may be marked, and 
treatment may be needed to ward off shock 
and prevent collapse. If the skin has been 
destroyed toa greater or less depth, anti- 
septic treatment will be needed to promote 
healing and prevent exhausting suppura- 
tion,or even gangrene. Of course, if the 
burn is extensive or deep only “‘ first-aid ’’ 
treatment should be given. Medical assist- 
ance should be secured as soon as possible. 
—Youth’s Companion. 


The Vegetable Sponges. 

A novel enterprise, that of raising dish- 
rags, is being exploited by a number of 
southern California horticulturists, who re- 
ceived the inspiration for the scheme from 
Charles Richardson, whose gardens in Pas- 
adena are becoming famous for their re- 
markable productions. Mr. Richardson has 
successfully raised many growths new tq 
American soil, and this year is exceeding 
all his previous triumphs by raising thou- 
sands of dishrags. Last year Mr. Richard- 
son’s string beans, which measured ‘forty- 
three inches in length, created a stir, but 
dishrag vines, which, with their pendant 
dishrags—twine about orange trees, palms, 
evergreens and peach trees, and peek in at 
the two-story windows, bid fair to win the 
championship trom the beans. 
These dishrags, or vegetable sponges, as 
they are sometimes called, are indigenous 
to Africa, but now it has been demon- 
strated that they will thrive in this coun- 
try they are bound to become a popular 
production. The graceful, well-foliaged 
vines are not only ornamental, but they 
bear in profusion a fibrous sponge that is 
eminently useful for bathing as well as for 
scouring pans and kettles. Imagine pick- 
ing dishrags in one’s garden just as o1e 
would pick blackberries, or imagine having 
vines all laden with dishrags clambering 
over one’s kitchen windows, so that all 
one needs do is to stretch out an arm and 
pull one in; Such an arrangement woald 
be much .egsier than going to the ragbag 
or buying dishrags at stores. 
These curious vegetables assume the form 
and appearance of cucumbers, and hang on 
the vines until their green coats become 
brown and dry like parchment. At this 
stage they are ready to harvest. After they 
are picked the brown coat is removed and 
an extremely strong and compact fibrous 
sponge is revealed. Through the centre of 
the sponge, in three lengthwise compart- 
ments, are many black seeds which shake 
out easily. In the Pasadena garden these 





sponges have averaged eight inches in|: 


length. 


a> 


Current Happenings. 

One of the most successful, financially, of 
the many fine stalls at the recent grand 
bazaar on behalf of the Victoria Hospital 
for Children in London was the ‘‘ Noah’s 
Ark’? stall presided over by Mrs. Arthur 
Paget. Her majesty, Queen Alexandra, 
who proved a most assiduous purchaser, 
patronized every stall most conscientiously, 
but the stall that appealed deeply to the 
royal sympathies was this same ‘* Noah’s 
Ark.” Here the first Jady of the land laid 
out a very large sum, her purchases includ- 
ing a pair of pretty kids, an Indian fiy- 
ing fox, a little monkey, a sable ** Pom”’ 
puppy and several Siamese and Persian 
cats and kittens. The ‘‘ Noah’s Ark’’ idea 
seems to have been new to London and to 
have taken tremendously. An interesting 
question is, would it not prove new and 
equally attractive to Americans? With the 
**return to the country.” the revivals of 
rural life, the development of kennels and 
coaching clubs and the growth of athletics, 
@ great many people care for animals as 
pets, and are ina position to own them. 
As a fact, people do keep more animals for 
the pleasure and companionship they afford 
than formerly. ‘* Noah’s Ark ’’ would prob- 
ably make a prodigious hit at any big 
bazaar or fair. Amateur menageries are 
not unknown in this connection. They 
never fail to attract. One which was held 
a few years ago in a New England uni- 
versity town as an adjunct to a midsummer 
church sale numbered among its exhibits a 
blooded long-haired cat and kitten, a num- 
ber of “common” cats, several dogs, a 
loquacious parrot, cages of white mice and 
rats, some lovely rabbits and cavies, a grave 
Rocky Mountain burro, an aquarium of 
goldfish, tadpoles and the usual assortment 
of small fish, a monkey, some pouter 
pigeons, doves, a team of .white goats 
and a peacock. All of the live stock 
was lent by friends and _ neighbors, 
with the exception of the monkey, 
which was hired at so mucha day froma 
zoological store. As the sale took place on 
the lawn under splendid trees, on broad 
verandas and in the lee of exquisitely kept 
hedges, it was all very pretty. The menag- 
erie was installed on a little green, half 
shut off fromthe madding crowd bya high 
rampart of arbor vite. The admission fee 
was a quarter. At that price it was 
crowded all the time, many of the children 
absolutely refusing to leave it for the ice- 
cream tables, the swings or the fish-pond. 


A unique personality in business and 
government has passed in the death of 
Samuel M. Jones, mayor of Toledo, says a 
writerin the Standard. ‘‘Golden Rule ’’ 
Jones was not a normal product of our 
civilization, nor yet was he an overwhelm- 
ing rebuke toit. Toaccount for his political 
success, one, perhaps, must take much ac- 
count of the power of intentional goodness, 
however, accompanied by eccentricity of 
doctrine. Jones was born a Welshman. 
Four times he was mayor of Toledo. He 
talked socialism, and, in his factory, he had 
already practically tried to exemplify the 
gospel’s principle of brutherhood. There 
he had set up these words on the walls: 
** Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
unto you do ye even sountothem.’’ At the 
same time, his business being protected by 
patents, he had raised wages. But this 
** character’? could not abide the processes 
of social and political evolution. He could 
not stay Republican. When he ran for 
mayor on an independent ticket he won 


more votes than the combined opposition ; 
and when he ran for governor on peti- 


tion as a non-partisan he polled over 
one hundred thousand votes and carried 
Toledo and Cleveland by large plural- 
ities. As mayor, Jones was not rigor- 
ous in law enforcement, asa moralist of his 
philanthropy would be expected to be, 
being, for instance, indulgent with the 
saloon as an effect rather than a cause of 
things as they are. One of his applications 
ofthe principle of the golden rule was to 
public utility corporations, which he be- 
lieved should be municipal properties. This 
policy in part explains his hold upon 
masses, although it cannot account for the 
continued popularity of the man. In Jones’ 
idea of fellowship, in the benevolence of 
his profit sharing, and probably in the 
looks, speech and manner of the man there 
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CROSS-SECTION OF A MUSHROOM HOUSE. 
The house is constructed of wood and banked up with earth, and the earth covered with hay or straw 
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is provided with a truss roof. 


WYMAN BROS.’ MUSHROOM HOUSE. 
Cross-section of a cement and corrugated-iron mushroom house, banked up with earth. Ihe house 
C, corrugated iron; B, wooden truss; R. half-inch iron tierod. The 
house is fifteen feet wide, and four feet high at ends to iron roof, and is heated from boiler. 


Hackney Stallions. 


PITFIRE 880, foaled 197; sire Wildfire 296, 
" dam Constance 372. Second prise Philadelphia 


Horse Show, 1903. 


__ OT STUFF, foaled 1901; sire Spitfire 339, dam 
198, First 


Garton Pride prise Boston and New 


York Horse Shows, 1903. 


MITCHELL HARRISON, 
Room 21, 400 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SANTA ROSA STOCK FARM 
HAS FOR SALE | 


Three Sidney Dillon Yearling Colts 


from the following mares 

Pans: (om King 2.500, Aimentiion 1 
Taly Sante has Jr., 2. th * « 

Pr. e 

Guyeara 2. ‘ay’ W es 2.152, dam Biscari 
dam of 5 t) by Director 2.17, second dam 
cari (dam of 6 in list) b: 

Russie Russe! 


d, etc. 
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‘ontgomery S8t., San Francisco, Cal. 





Willow Glen Short-Horns 


IN SERVICE: 
The Scoteh bull — of Glester 1989614 


Prince Albert 906819, second-prize Junior 
bull calf at the 1903 International. 
FOR SALE—Cows, heifers and young bulls. 
DR. D. M. KIPPS, FRONT BOYAL,. VA. 


GEO. P. BELLOWS, 


Live Stock Auctioneer. 
experience as breeder, exhibito: 
and writer enables me to render 

of — 
o 8 c t 
service. Moderate prices. Wine for terms and 


MARYVILLE, MO., 408 W. 1st St., Box D. 


Zz. S. BRANSON 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER, 
Phone 956. LINCOLN, NEB. 
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SECTION OF A CELLAR BED COVERED WITH BOARDS AND MATTING 
AND BANKED UP WITH EARTH. 





the average man in every political party 
feel that Jones would “play square’”’ and 
try to live up to his rule. Then shall we say 
that the golden rule will work out in every 
form of human activity, making for the 
greatest good to the grea:est number? Man 
is bound to reaffirm that it will, nor does he 
need the reassurance of the eccentric career 
of a socialistic philanthropist to sustain 
him in all reasonable application of this law 
of perfect living. 


August Crop Report. 
In its crop report for July, which will appear 
about Aug. 1, the Massachusetts State Board 
of Agriculture will include the following sum- 
mary of crop conditions, compiled from the re- 
ports of about 160 correspondents: 
It is not often that as little damage from in- 
sects is reported as was the case this month. 
Potato bugs are the most common Insect, but are 
apparently much less injurious than usual. 
Indian corn is reported as being still backward 
in some sections, but the warm weather of the 
month brought it forward very rapidly, and the 
prospect for the crop is now very promising. 
While the stand is not of the best, owing to 
poor germination of seed, the crop is of good 
color and otherwise thrifty. 
At the time of making returns the hay crop 
was practically secured in all sections of the 
State. In quantity the crop exceeded expecta- 
tions and was above the average, as a whole, 
while the quality was excellent and it was gen- 
erally secured in good condition. The recent 
light rains will give the second crop a good start, 
but more moisture will soon be needed for its 
development. The amount of forage crops 
planted was probably slightly less than usual 
because of the good outlook for the hay crop 
and the good feed in pastures. Corn is the 
favorite, both for the silo and for green feed 
followed bythe millets, oats, Hungarian grass 
and barley, in the order named. Corn is well up 
to the normal in point of growth asa forage 
crop, and the others are also reported to be in 
good condition, ¢ 
Market-garden crops are generally in prime 
condition, and unusually good yields are reported 
for those algeady harvested. Prices, on the 
other hand, are at a lower level than usual, but 
with the good crops not too low for profit. At 
the time of making returns very few early pota- 
toes haye been dug, but a fine growth of vines 
was reported and excellent promise for the crop 
when mature. Prices have been good, so far as 
noted. 
Itis perhaps too early to make a definite fore- 
cast as to the apple crop, but present indications 
are that the crop will not be up to the average of 
abearing year. The midsummer dropis reported 
as severein some sections, while others report 
poor setting of the fruit, particularly for winter 
varieties. On: the other hand numerous corre- 
spondents report tbat a good crop is in prospect. 
Pears and plums are reported as uneven and 
hardly upto the average. Peaches will give a 
good yield in some sections, but are generally a 
light crop. Grapes promise a good yield. Cran- 
berries suffered from late frosts and ifrom hail, 
and the crop willbe much below average in the 
section of commercial production. 
Feed in pastures has been good, but at the 
time of making returns was reported to be get- 
ting short and dry in some sections, because of 
the hot weather. The rains of the last few days 
should correct this condition, at least tempora- 
rily. Rye, oats and barley are reported to be 
unusually good crops, both for grain and forage, 
having made a fine growth and headed out well. 
The report, which will also contain an article 
on the gypsy and brown-taill moths and remedies 
for them, can be obtained by applying to J. 
Lewis Elisworth, secretary State Board of Agri- 
culture, State House, Boston, and those desiring 








was something that fitted in with his trans- 
cendent shibboleth, something that made : 


it may have their names placed on the perma- 
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A Clever Rig 


Attracts considerable attention, especially ii 
everything is in keeping. A harness, a cart, 
whip, driver, and all must be quite like the 
grooming ana attention shown to the horse. 
A horse to be lively, well and attractive 
must be properly fed. Glosserine will nourish 
his skin and produce soft, silky hair. Pers 
fectly harmless. Article of unquestionable 
value. Found in the best stables. Printed 
matter if you want it. Price $2. delivered. 


W. RK. FARMS CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
Gesers) Distributors. 


Indianapolis Cattle Sale Co 


Will Sell At 








UNION STOCK YARDS, INDIANAPOLIS, 


ANGUS 


Tuesday, August 9. 


HEREFORDS 


Wednesday, August 10. 


SHORT-HORNS 


Thursday, August 11. 


A number of entries in each 
sale have already been made and 
breeders desirous of making con- 
signments are earnestly requested 
to apply for entry blanks AT 
ONCE, so that catalogues may be 
distributed earlier. 

For particulars address — 
DAVID WALLACE, Manager, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





COL. T. G. WALKER, 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER, 
443 WN. 24th St., South Omaha, Neb. 


Manager of combination sales. All breeds of thor- 
oughbred cattle bought and sold. Orders for live 
stock — = —— Gene at —————— 
rates. rs execu r 
where I officiate. —— 


Correspondence solicited. 


FOR SALE. 


Account of Closing an Estate. 


Stallion Del Norte, by imp. G bac 
Trotting Stallion by Altament, * 


ine Jack, 
100 Mares with Mule Colts, 
100 . eevee, 4 Pour ¥, 
ne, Two, ee an ur le 
7© Head’ of Mules. — 
wo an ee Years J 
For particulars address 7 . 


MES. D. BURRIS, Santa Rosa Cal. 





J. C. KEITH 


1000 Main St., Brockton, Mass 
Auction and Commission Deale; in . 


Horses, Mules ai Ponies 


and manufacturer of Carriages, Wagon: 
and Horse Goods of every descrip). — 


Auction Sales every Friday at 10 2, 1. 


PRIVATE SALES DAILy. 


We carry a stock of single and dov)}). .... 
carts, farm and team w. ons, and have ti. 
est of harness any concern jy ~,”, 
England and sell at the lowest prices. 1... 

regular end spring Boston style milk...” 
All correspondence cheerfull 


ee: a rele 
aaa , yY and — itly 





PERCHERON and FRENCH 
COACH STALLIONS, 





Carriage and Cox), 
Teams. 
Berkshire Ho. < 
Scotch Collie Pups 


E. S. Akin, Ensenore. a. Y 





CHARACTER ON HORSEBACK 


Many a peculiar sight one sees on horse. 
back. Did it ever occur to you that a horse 
raced in this condition becomes very much 
overheated. The saddle with its weight 
rubs the back. Under the bridle and straps 
are little soreand chafed spots. Soothe and 
refresh by the use of Glosserine. Article 


of great value in a stable. 
C. N. CRITTENTON CO., 
5 Fulton &t.. New York 








JUST OFF THE PRESS 


The Horseman’s Handbook 


The Most Useful and Popular Little 
Book Ever Published. 


CONTENTS 


Care and management of stallions. 

Care and management of brood mares. 

Care, breaking and developing of colts. 

Care, handling and management of can- 

paigners. 

Care of the feet, shoeing and booting. 

Care of horses in sickness. 

Champion records. 

Leading trotting sires. 

Trotting and pacing statistics. 

Rules of the American trotting turf. 

Index to rules. 

Rules for laying out mile and half-mile tracks. 

Rules for admission to Standard Trotting and 

Pacing Register, etc. 

PRICE 

Beund im Leatherette . -. e 

Paper Cever e e . . e 
Sent prepaid en receipt of price. 

A paper-cover copy freeto any one sending in 

one new annual subscriber to the Massachusetts 

Ploughman at $2, or a leather-cover copy for two 

such subscribers. Address 

MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 

Besten, Mass. 


$1.00 
50 








Standard the 
Our prices are right. 


The McMurray Sulky 


Special prices on Sulky Wheels and Tires. 


McMURRAY 


Sulkies and Jogging Carts 


World Over. 


We can save you money. 


We also manufacture a Combination Speed and Road Wagon—Hun Springs— 
Wire or Wood Wheels— Weight, 170 to 180 pounds. ial — 
LOW PRICE. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


A high class wagon, and at a 


Co., Marion, Ohio 


Also attachments for old style sulkies. 





lie biteh pup, 


G. HOWARD DAVISON, - 


wo Dalmatian dog puppies (coach 


—A ong 
BERKSHIRES st,R273! Sige,tge doe 2zour 2 g25. 4 Bimore hu 


ALL THESE ARE BARGAIN PRICES. 


ALTAMONT STOCK FARM 


DOGS Fs RSLASs Collie dog, fine sire, $25. 


One Collie dog pup, $10; one Col- 


0g), $10 each. 


- - MILLBROOK, N. Y 





FIELD & COWLES, 
INSURANCE. 








85 WATER STREET, 


BOSTON. 











— ——⸗ 


They give 











nent mailing list. 














DAN PATCH 1:56 


Fastest Harness Horse in the World 


HIS BEAUTIFUL sus PICTURE 


Printed In Stx Brilliant Colors--Size 81 by 28 inches 

We own the World-Famous, Champion Stallion, Dan Patch, 
he ofall hfe Races and¥rast Miles and are Free 
iT WILL BE MAILED To YOU FREE @& Postage Prepaid 


Sa> If YOU ANSWER THESE 8 QUESTIONS—a 
196¢.—Gew Hach Steck Of 418 Hinds Be You Own! : ethan Bans 


— 


Twe-léle Record, es «eo 433 
FREE 
and have Fine Lithograph9 


of Adverti* 
as you see him in this engraving. 
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